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FOREWORD 



The relationship between the Comprehensive Employment and 
Trair\inc Act programs and the role of vocatio^ial education is 
becoming more clearly defined*. The. state of the economy and the 
personal and occupational needs of youth are becoming more inter- 
related. Therefore, the need to define the issues surrounding 
our cbn.cepts of work experience, youth unemployment, skill train- 
ing, and credit for .competencies derived from work experience 
becomes paramount* ' \^ 

- This report is designed to assist local education agency 
representatives and prime sponsors in initiating and implemeilting. ' 
awarding of academic credit for work experience. The report does 
not prescribe methods for doing so but, rather, presents a range 
of issues and concerns' as identified by experts involved .with the 
mechanisms ^of credit awarded for work experience . The report 
presents tfiese issues^'and concerns^ as a series of questions and' 
comments ThWse are based on certain assumptions about the 'nature* 
of worjc ^.nd learning, the need for program articulation, the need 
for 'proper recognition of learning accomplishments , responses to. 
the needs of youth , and ijfutur^ poli^ directions. 

Appreciation is extended to thelu.S. Of free of Education 
whose support has resulted in, -fehis repoirt. We wish to *specif_c- 
ally acknowledge the assisra»c^d^ received from members of the 
project advisory committee: ^Co^-inne Rieder, Irvin Lowfery, Grant ' 
Venn, and Anne Court. We also extend appreciation to the 'par:^ic- 
ipants 4rn the project's two invitational working conferences. 
Their descriptions of current programs and their perceptions cf 
the issues surrqpindin^ work experience and credit proved invalu- 
able. We also gratef ully acknowledge i5Iie contributions of^ Sybil 
Downing and Gene Hensley t>f the Education Commission of^the ^ 
States (ECS) for their analysis of* many* of the legal and regula^ 
tory asp^ects of awarding academic credit for work experience. 

Project fetaffei'recognized for their effort^ in coordinating 
the developm^n^^J^this report an^ Joan S. Jones, Frank C. E-ratzner 
Paul E. Schroed'^f./" Jerry P. Walker^ and Rebecca L. Watts. 
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ive of this report has been tc - .:plore tre" 
^cir.rc credit for work experience against 
ard youth employment , labor market 
ns^ youth must face from scJ^Qcl ro work 
It is hoped that the, explor: _on' of 
• ; a context ^£or initiating- and ^mple- 
:rediting work experience for. a_l yoi^h. 
significant conclusio-ns and -insight's and 
as developments as follows: • 

:s exist which, relate directly tc the 
, demic credit, general work experience-, 
:nal educational activities. ■ \ 



Only four' stores do not aMow 'credit for work expei;;i.ence, . 
as it "relat;es to CETA. , v 

Thirty-^our ^^states set minimum graduation requirements^, 
but fallow some electives., and most LEAs determine - , 

what these electives may be. • / ^ 

Tbirty-six states ^allow ttie LEAs credit-granting'^^uthority 
within'' sc^me state level rule or guideline.. 

Generally, no specific, refegance is made to npn-traditiona] 
eduction experience, and work experience is equated 
-with vocational education. 

Thirty-six srates are involved iri some manner with " ' 

minimum bas^ skills comipetencies . -But .only/ atout ten 
states indicate that the adoption of minimi^ basic skills 
competencies . programs might be a means to addr^s (1) 
the ifieasurement of non- traditional educa^ion^ activities 
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and (2)- the needs of the potential r =.rtual school . 
dropout. . , . . • ^ 

, • . ■ ' ■ - ' . 

Accreditation associations (3 o£\tr.e :) have adopted 
provisions for granting credit for experience for 

'adult high schools "and vcJcational/c — ::.pational secondary 
schools, but not for general second schools. 

.* Most states express, hope th£t;j:he . ^ JETA anencx is 
which mandate state department's zo, ^z ^rc^ve proce s • 
•f or • granting academic credit would re ''^Ipf ul . 

• ^ 

There is repeated expression of nee fez staiidards 
. vcontrols , . and accountabi^lity amids"- ine "ever-changing 
Department of Labor regulations " , 

r Some states view the edudationgl cla 3 which will oe 
. ; J developed througti minimum compete _ .ograms as f uture 

' possibilities for the develcpmen^t of meaningful guidelines 
^ . ■ 

' ' A second objective has been to entou . dc r me ..reader zo view 
thfe awarding of academic credit for work xperience froir the 
perspective of educational and. social cjia ge Clearly, ae events 
of today vill influence the nature of tor^rrc^v ' s schools While ^ 
those schools may. not in the future have -anj of the charac|:er- 
istic.s detailed in this report,, they wil. anc mu3t be different. 
The -issues beginning to surround the awa'r in: of .academic credit 
ean become powerful catalysts for change Ce"-.ain * rocomnendations , 
derived from a study cf the issues, can, -f .'r.plemerrt^d vith 
concern for^ local practices and needs, effec^ rhat'^chaince . Thfe 
recommendations maybe i^tated as follows^ 



Determine- alternative approaches to r . assessidaent and 
certification ^of learning. 

Encourage the * 'implementation o^ a wrir-en s,i>rvey of all 
tbe states and-territories* to verify and;^or expand 
present information, ' 

Encourage tt>e planning for regional and national meestings 
■iwhich may serve as a foriim to discuss -he implications 
» of ' existing^ tegulations and policies and to plan future 
action. ' |* ' . * >> * 

Research ;t>le relationship of identified and derived "work* 
experienc;^ compenencies to l-'earners' subsequent occupa- 
tional. oi/ other life roles. 

Provide /for Jbhe reinforceinent^ of work experience s^kiX-3-6 
by ^c^xlemic learning in a planned and. 'systematic way-. 



^ * • IC;r--_ "7 and asaess^learner traits which are congruent * 

or ^n. .:ngruent with the demands of the work • site learning " 

\ ' " ; se-r^'T . ' . . ; . - , \ 

• Er^c a ge the.^ development o% woirk site analysis ^procedures 

^ . whpcr inay help "prove'' that the work setting is able to ^ 

. • ^. pr^^ri:3e skills tJiat*afe relevant to- the needs of ih^ 

- * .le-amer, ' ^ : • 

"^cbby" .ftDr the provision of academic credit for learning ^' 
• ' ' i'. r.on-scjhool settings by (1) attracting and convincing 
kt=y community le'aders , (2) encouraging the ^'ormatiori of, 
sc-iocl-community advisory groups, and (3) using the media 
er f ectively . 

Certainly, thfe public scriooi' is going to survive. But so 
will, the demands on it to recognize learning wherever it occurs. 
The symbc of this recognition is academic credit. Like any 
symbol, i f accepted widely as '^a genuine indication of accomplish- 
ment, it have meaning and respect. The dedication, thought, 

and considered action that schools and communities can devote to 
policies ^and practices for awarciin^ academic credit for work 
*and other experiences are the single determinants of the ,meaning 
, -given tt? that symbol. 
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. , . ^ INTRODUC-TION- ^ 

' • ^ Purpose ^ 

The purposi^ of this report , is to clarify f4r state and ' 
local.^education officials^- and. prime sponsors the ' intent of the 
Youth Employmen.t and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) , 
as aiP.ended by the ^omorehensive Emnloyment. arid Training Act 
.^endments of 1978, afid the issues and onnortunities .which evolve 
from the legislation. This clarif ical:i6i;j i^ in tended to aid 
. -^rime sponsors and education' of ficia is. in their coll aborative 
ettorts to impl ement worx experience programs and plrocedures ' to ' 
award academic credit to participants in those pirograms . 

The 1978 CETA amendments ,1 Title IV — Youth Programs Part 
>A — Youth Employment Demonstration Programs, Sub-part 3 -- Youth- ' 
^imployment and Training Prograirt^, state" that ""appropriate effotts ■ 
shall be made to encourage th^^anting by the educ"^ional agency 
or school .involved 'Of academic credit ta eligible partici^nts 
who are m school" (and that arrangements should be jnade "whereby 
academic credit ma^^ be awarded ... for competencies derived from 
work experience through programs established under this Part'") 
The legislatipn^-xiafines^ academic credit as ""credit for e&ucation, 
training, or work experience applicable toward a secondary school' 
dip.loma, a PostsecoAdary degree, or an accredi'ted certificate of • 
completion* consistent v/ith applicable State law, regulation, 
and policy and the requirements of an accredited" educational agency 
or institution in a state." The legislation also states that 
the purpose of the Comprehensive Employment and TrainiJig ,Act 
Itself is "to provide job training "^nd pjriployment opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged ,. unemploved , or underemployed 
persons v/hich will result, in an- increase in their- earned income " 
and to assure that training and othfer 3er\?ices lead to maxim^um 
employment opportunities." - • 



Assumptions 

From the legislation' the literature^ of work" experience , ' 
compet^cy-based learning, crederbtialing , and tlie expressed needs 
of prime sponsorfe and education officials, the following assump-- 
tions concernmc^ w©rk e?cperience and academic credit have been' 
derived. This Report is base^on these assumptions: 

^ • ' 1/ '. . ■ ' 

W-ork e^erience is a valid v/ay.to learn. ' 
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1. V.S\ Congress, -gsth Cong., 2d Sess., The CdhiPrehenslV e 
Employment and Training Act . Amendments of««i978. ■ — 
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k expe^endSe can be apprppriate for anyone. 
Vfo.rk exp^ience is worttiy of "cred'it." 

Wqrk.^experience .is the "laboratory" where theory* is' put 
in«to^^^practi.ce / -and wheref competencies are ^Lt^te'd 

'^'Competencies can be derived from work experience and can 
be identified as performance criteria t^rior t^ the work 
experience, - ^ 

A curricular commitment to work exberience-' is^^feS^sary • ♦ 

■ ■ ' ' \ M 

^he transition of youth from school^' to ;work must Yxe made 
smoother. * J V. ^ 



w/r 

(bo 



k Experience can l^each work -attitudes and skills 
(both basic 'ski,Ms and ^Job specif ic^ skills). 



Work ffxperience can promote^ posi^t/ve. moral development. 

The concept of work experience sh(iuld be "marketed" &nd 
prbmot^ed.^' ' </ 

Work experience programs cacn stilnulate the cooperative 
efforts. between prime sponsors, schools/ and .business/ ^ 
'indus'try so necessary in creating a -constituency"* which 
can he^p.e^se the transition o'f youth from* school to /■ 
work and worjjc to school. 
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■ . Work experience can result in better development^ cff self- 
concept/' interpersonal relations /Vpersonal aYid pareQr 
goals / and successful perf orirlance on the job. • , ' 

, . There pan and • should be effective and in£egrated articu-- 
lation "in*the context 'df thi^e ^important transition 
. pointi||in^a persqn's developihent : the echocplr-to-schboL/ , 

^ schoo^to-work/ and work-to-rschool transitions. It is 

at th6se p<^ints that, the need for' effective M-ticulation . ^ 
is^ especially important. "2 . , . \ \ ^ ■ 

T . ^ ' ' Issues ( ' / \ 

^These^assumpti'ons in turn ^uggest three • issues .which are ^Tlce 
fo<5us.of this report. ^The. issues and -their specific, areas of * ♦ 
•concern are:- ' . ' . - . * • ^ 

- "'/' ■' 

■ , • \ - ' 

2. Fi;5nk' C. Pratzner/ "Job Analysis: Key to Program Artiicula- 
, tion/" Educatiorial Technology (1979). 
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THE legal' ATib 0 REGULATORY ISSUE.* . ' 

■ ^ " • ' . •■^-^ ' \" > ' ■ 
. national ^youth programs legislation relates 

td\^tate and/local education laws and regulations 

hew'youth programs affect education ' ^ 

. . haw thjsi rqles of sta1:e ,edu?ration" agencies • ^ 
(SEA'^s) and. local education agencies (LEA's) are ' 
defined . * "* v 

\fhat consideratiorfs are involved in developing 
collaborative agreements between LEA's and priine 
"sponsors ' > j. 

what future policy is being made and what future 
i directions jnay be taken 

THE WORK E5CPERIENCE ISSUE - / 

■ . how to" structure the work experience'^o achieve 
. its objectives / 

h(^w^o develop a constituency which .supports* work 
experience for all students ^ V , 

,i how effective articulation bet^en schools and 
work places ^an contribute to well designed, 
work e^^^^ence and more effective learning . 

THE ACADEMIC CREDIT ISSUE' '^^^^^ ' 

■ i - 

how to define the reasons for awarding credit ^ 
for work experience . 

how to establish procedures for awarding credit 

■ * 

. how to choose what to award credit for 

how to know what and when a work site can offer 
learning opportunities (site analysis) 

how to ^ deal, -with .assessment considerations 
. possible reforms and future activities 



. ^ Format 

' Three major discussion sections are contained in 'the^mairl 
hody^ of this report: ' ' , - 



Regulatory apd Policy Asg^ts of Academic Credit 
... . for Wprk Experience — na^onwide locai laws, 

\- regulations and policy affecting work experience, 
programs and the award of credit 

.•^Work Experience — learning in an out-'of- school 
' - *. secting arjd efforts required to encourage the 

„ deveiopmep-t 'Of work experience competencies 

■' \ ♦ , , ■ • — ■ 

, Academic Credit present concerns regarding 
! creden'^^.aling and assessment and possible future 

' ^ .directions - » 

* *^ 

The discussion sections were developed as a result of (1) contact 
with people conducting youth p"i:ograms ^ throughout the*" country , 
(12) review of documentation describing, existing work experience 
programs., and (3) research on the policy and regulations concern- 
ing academic credit and work, experience, ^ 

The discussion sections present a comprehensive vieTw of the 
concerns ' surrounding work experience for youth, academic credit 
^or such work, experience', and suggested means for local schools „. 
and* CET^ prime sponsors to provide youth with the success* possibl 
through credited "work experience/ - « 



QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 



Regulatory and Policy Aspects of Atiademic 
Credit for Work Experience 



WHAT IS YEDPA? 



.The Youth Emplgymenl;' and Demon s't rat ion Projects , Act of 1977 
(YEDPA)", as amended by the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act Amendments of 197 8,1 is aimed at the employment and training 
of in-school and out-of-school "youth" ages 16-23 (in special 
cases in-schbol youth ageS'14 and 15). " » ^ ^ 

Emphasizing service to economically disadvantaged youth, 
YEDPA created four distinct efforts: 

Yout^ Adult Conservatiori/Corps (YACC) 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) 
.Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCTP) 
Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP) 

These programmatic efforts provide up to 12 months of part- and 
full-^ime paid employment. , Training for eligible participants 
is centered pn various job skills as well as job-seeking and '^ 
career decision-making skills. Supplemental services to youth 
include counseling dnd making job market information accessible.^ 

The programs are extensions of and additions to the manpower 
training and development efforts of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act oF 1973 (CETA) . Therefore, the rfew youth pro- 
.grams "are coordinated by prime sponsors which are city, county, 
and/or state-wide government agencies or consortiums. The youth 
..programs are relatively unique in their requirement of coordina- 
t\on among federal, state, and local manpower- agencies, both 
public and private. Because, of the emphai^is on school-age youth , 
cqpperation and collaboration between educational institutions 
and agencies .and manpower/labor agencies is a requisite for, suc- 
cessful services to those youth. . 

The legisla£ion is clearly an indibation of the need for groups 
concerned with employment and those concerned with education to 
share a, joint' responsibility for the education and training of 
youth. But; before this collaborative effort can be effective' 
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1. U.S. Congress, 95th Cong. 2(nd Sess. The Comprehensive Em - 
ployment and Training Act Amendments of 1978 . 
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several concerns abou the r lationship ' between education and the 
youth programs and ex .essec need^ of key audiences, need to be 
discussed- ^ ' ■ , 

^rhere is a need for the identification of existing state and ^ 
local regulatory structures which affect the ^awarding, of a'cademic 
credit for skills and competencies gained in non-traditional edu^ 
cation settings. And there is the necessity (1). to deal as real- / 
istically as poi5si?ble with the ever-changing 'heeds" of today^s 
young people, and (2)' to> addres^s some of the challenges presented- ^ 
to' education by the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projec^:s 
Act (YEDPA) of 1977 and , more specif ically by the new emphasis 
appearing in the Comprehensive Employment and .Training Act (CETA) 
Amendments of 197 8. 

Recently such factors as the earlier maturation and growing 
independence of youth, as well as increasing family mobility, have 
triggered serious ^ efforts £0 provide alternative approaches toward 
meeting the ultimate requirements of the high school diploma . 
Since most such apt>ro^ches take place outside t^e scliool building, ^ 
often not under the direct supervision o^/ certrJEied personnel , 
the problem now centers on meaning'ful methods which can be devised 
to ipeasure and verify^ skills gairted in the^e non-traditional^ set-_ 
tings . ' . . * 

The provisions of the 1977 YEDPA offered th^ opportunity to 
gain academic credit for occupational skills gained from work 
experiertt>e. However, the 1978 CETA Amendments reflect an impor- 
tant broadening of objectives. Through the new provisions , credit 
now can be gained for basic educational skills , well as for 
occupational skills, gained in job training (TitjL,e IIA, Sec. "201). 
Furthei^h^e, for the first time, st^te departments of education 
mu^t be directly involved. The amendments now mandate that state 
departments must approve all procedures for awarding academic 
credit drawn up by /prime sponsors of- CETA pr.ojects and local edu- 
cation agencies (Tj}tle I, Sec. lC3a(16)). 

. These procedures are! a key feature of the new programs - i.e., 
theu requirement that education ^nc labor/manpower forces create 
arrangements and agreements for\the program participants to receive 
credit (academic credit) for the competencies they derive from 
their work experiences. The legislation strongly recommends that 
"academic or educational" credit be awarded for c.omperencies de- 
rived from work experience outside the schools' jurisdiction. 
Thus, depending on which institution, (labor or education) one - 
comes from, the recommendations for 'awarding academic credit may 
bp viewed as either of primary cr secondary concern. 

There emerges, then, a major debate surrounding the efficacy 
of "experiential programs-" such as those created by the legislation. 
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If the work ^ experienc j can result in the acquisition o'f measurable- 
• pompetettcies', then dc>^3 it mattervWheire or. how that information . 
,is developeji? Does i iflatter if the experiences 'are cobrdinated 
,by^ trained "educators ' ancj ''sponsored" by schools? The new. youth 
programs ' advocate school credrSiitg- of .'competencies gained "and thus ^ 
suggest that the process ne^ed 'not 'be totally spolisored .by schools.^ 
The weakness.^of- this perspe^ctive lies in the lack of assurance 
that desirable competencies* gan be learned in an unstructured 
on-the-job sit-iiation. If many 'students in >th^ formal educational 
systAn.-have difficulty learning -through a structur^edr and highly 
organized class-room getting then how caf^ they learn- in an;unstr.uc- 
•tured situation? (This prc^j^em becomes mox^ visible when one 
studies the'^state, legislation requiring minimal* competency testing-' 
prior to the receipt of a high school diploma.) Cleatly, thire 
is a need for a relationship to ^ist between schools \(a struc- ' 
tured, trained trainers situation) and the youth programs (unstruc- 
tured, no trainers settings)., -if the practice of awarding academic 
. credit is to retain its value > the meaning of th^ credit" and its 
relatioi\ship^to the learning process and pontent^through which it ' 
was earned must 'be based on eaj^ning^ credit for acj^al competencies 
and knowledges derived and demonstrated. The potential long-range-^ 
effects of "watered down Qredi«ts" coulcJ pose dramatic, threats to 
the merits of /'traditional institutignal credits.**- 

Althpugh the legislation ^oes not seek^ .to mdflify the v"alid' 
ed,ucational procedures used for the awarding. of academic credit,, 
there are still many who feel quite strongly that indeed it could.- 
These persons feel that an. academic diploma shotild indicate suc- 
cessful academic, not /work, achievement. Moreover, there is a 
rear lack 'of congruence among most high school curricula through- 

; out the 'country which could very well make -l^fc^sj^s^sible for the 
legislation to legitimately challenge the traditional rationales 
for requTred courses in addition to the Carnegie Unit and its 
relationship to number of riour;s. And it is also possible that, 
because the projects are ainjed at a target popula^^ion such as 
disadvantaged youth, the gap between traditionally academic ori- / 
ented learning and experientially oriented learning . could increase. 
However, there is a relatively large number of states seeking to 
lessen this gap hy placing minimum Work eroerience requirements 
on all graduatinc students, in addition, ^f definitions for 
ddsir'ed compe'tenr les and performance leve:i.3 f or^ both the work 

V^experience and c , issroom learning processes couid be determined 
and were simil3.r and para^llelV the danger of second-class stigma- 
tism' for work ^xp erience would b~ almost r:on-e^istent • 

Another consideration concerns the definition of a credential, 
degree, diploma, or certificate All are indita^tors of both com.- 
petency and time completion of ar. educational program or level.' 
In addition, they are increasingly being granted as occupational 
licenses. But there still is a high degree of confusion in regard 
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to employer assumptions. Even^ though' they may indicate pdtential 
success, the value of these "credentials" as .Idgitimatp ppredictors 
of success is somawhat^ limited. In reality, credentials ' are of ten 
used as the- basis for value judgment rather than valid objective 



^assessments . 



. \ It is important to recognizee that the legislation alone '<:-an- 

.;^not .guarantee the integrity of ccSmpetenci^y" learned and credit - 
awa^rded, 'that irttegrity can be gained*" l^hrough schoo.le and youth 
projects which/ Cooperatively develop programs,-' Thorough (foopera-. 

. tively coordinated prograirfe designed to mak§N^the subsidized work 
a learning, experience first, ancjr earning experience second, the 
youth programs will be able to provide youth with essential, skills, 

^ kfiowledges , and attitudes, 

* ■ - 

• 4 

* The intentions and goals of the -Act as amended seem clear. 
General 'citizen dtemand for alteamate approaches to education seem 
equally deal:. The question arises whether education-atl institu- . 
. tions"^or states hav^ the power and capability . to provide recog- 
nition of the skills and rcofhpetencies that would be s q dev eloped. 



WHO GIVES^ ACADEMIC CREDIT? 



The authority and sanctions for awarding credit for knowledges 
and -competencies learned ^nd demonstrated in academic sej:tings 
,(the classroom) or in on-the-job settings (work experience, 
experiential education, cooperative programs) come from several 
sources : r , 

State legislation,, guidelines, standards 
State Boards of Education 
Local Boards of Educat/ion * ^ _ ^ 

•Curriculum committees (local, state, and national-) 
Accrediting associations 



I 

is 
al 




Predominantly in American schools, the local school board 
.thfe only agency* authorized by legislative action to develop ^loc 
policy governing the award of academic credit. Learning 
takes place under the sponsorship of that^ local district, 
it is mandated by state or locally developed curricula, wH 
it "is "in the schools" or elsewhere, dan be legitimately r 
nized by the districts through the award of ciredits-. 

Who supports a specific program and promotes its • "credibility " 
tb the pop-nt of pursuing the granting of credit for either time 
spent in that program or for competenices derived from it is not 
usually specified in any legislation or guideline. Any of t^he 
following, however, could initiate the consideration of awarding 
academic credit for any of the reasons specified: > 

' . . • V ^ : ; ^ ^ ' - 
• 14 ■ ' ' • ' 
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. youth 'coord'inator This person may be interested in legit- 
imizing the students ' work experience or academic learning 
to help in placing studentrs^ho have been r^ruit6?d, 

local pri/cipai — This person, may initiate the process * 
because ^s/he feels .th^' credit for work' experience is, indeed 
^ ' a learnih'g incentive and will keep youth irw school, 

J ' ' . f 

fed,eral agencM j — Such an agency may enco^age credit 
work experience f or ^ the purpose of supporting^ exemp] 

rg^rams and/or to share the burden of £xtra support fjf 
programs from the LEA, ' 1 " ' 

prime, sponsor — This local agency may want to i/isure success 
of its programs and believes that. credit will serve as an 
incentive for program participantos , Additionally, gaining^ 
recognition fr®m an "accepted" agency for training (the . 
school^) may help - garner support for the efforts^from lotral 
business and industry, - C 

superintendent or schoo/ board — Action by these two. tor ' 
levels in the management 'of education is essential to ma 
the efforts legitimate within the Context of the communi- 
and official within the X^Ws governing local school dist:, _ct 
j activities^ 

t ^ 

state board of education or chief statue school officer — 
Development-- of a state-^wide standard, perhaps related to 
competencies , 'may -be necessary to, insure uniform educational 
opportunities for all youth as well as uniform means of 
recognizing learning accomplishments, ^ . , 



ERLC 



' Whatever the reason, arid whoever initiates the effort tc 
gain credit for work experience learning, the emphasis is on 
making ^ the experience, and learning that takes place, worthy of 
recognition by not only educators/ but the public- at large. Aca- 
demic cred4»t, even though it may be challenged by n?any, is still 
perceived as recognition of worthy accomplishments including ~he 
learning of occupational and social skills. 

There appears to be a great deal of local autonomy in the 
granting of credit'. Building principals may have discreitaonary 
power over the awarding of credit. School districts -caiJ create 
courses Of study and determine how mai^^j. credits each is \orth 

However, for all the local autonomy that supposedly exist ~ 
awarding credit is strongly controlled by state-legislated mi: 
mum courses of study. State legislatures have defined the mi: 
mum subject requirements wMch must be taught* in schools , ^ espe- 
cially the secondary schools (e,g, , English, social studies, 
mathematics, physical education), 

15 ' ' . 
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^^.clc. subject 
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.Minimum Vinits of dredit and credit or unit iefiniticns are 
us. provided^'byvstat^ "Education department 'rul es , regulations^ 

stc. -ard^, or guidemnes. v Defined in terms^ Qf h 3 ,of time spent 
in a 0)lass^oom or .other areas (e.g., f laborator: ^^^^^ 
sii:-5; , units and special credits are associated ^ - 
area. < Furthex,^certificatior? of completion of a f - -^^ 
of study, 'that is, completion of a spe^c^^fied numi 
further' defined as a ^petiific number' of hours. 

Loca"^^ . scAool districts are ' encoflraqed to crdW» alternative 
courses of^s±udy in the mandated study ateas. ' Additionally, they 
areVu^uall-y encouraged to develop innovative apprpaches tc pro- 
viding various educational opportunities.. New "cgurses" outside 
the mandated' ones may require state, leve*l approval before the 
implementation and awarding of credit^ • , V 

« 

The control of granting Academic credit is a c: llaboratiye 
arrangement.^ Starting with state legislative action, which out-" 
lines a pattern of specif ic subjects to.be taught* and learned, 
state department C ' education (executive branch) regulatioiis 
establish greater letai-l. ^ Specific decisions about actually 
a ' '^na credit tc individuals are in the hands of ^ocal school 
b This control over credit is usually delegated to local 

s oo>. ooards and^^superintendents , and through: board policy, to 
t Iding principals . 



1^ 



VHAT ARE THE KEY ELEMENTS OF A 
COLLABORATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
CETA AND PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS? 



>irts in 



There are several key pArts in any agreement between CETA 
agencies and "ublic school systems to mutually provide services- 
to yout.-: and -dulzs^ Beyond the typical names of .agencies involved, 
dates signing, names of officials, addresses> phone numbers, 
contrac" numbers and other "informational" items required by 
state and iocal -aws regulations, policy, etc*, there are four 
major areas i; suoh agreements. . 

Farst, an assessment of^existing resources an4 prcpgrams must 
be described. E::ast_i}g community organizations providing v'arious 
services, programs, and potentdr^l employmejjt^ situatibns should 
be enumerated. The youth population within the geographic area 
/to be serviced should be demographiqally . studied . ^^outh- having 
the greatest need for existing , and potential^ se'rvices should be 
described. \ 

Second, a program descriptipn mu§t be detailed. Purpose, ^ 
goals, and objectives for th? program(s) are the central issue 
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of any agreement. .Defining vg^hich organizatibr ^oes what.; with. ^ 
whom, where, when, and how is* the f^l.ari which c _ctates the life 
'of the agreement^ and the" successes to 3^ achieved by the people 
involved and served.^ Linking the GET and locTaL" education a.gendy 
(LEA) services 'and^ coordinating ibhem .s* a jnajor 'fuiict:ion of the 
prograir. descrfptioji . How -youth will ^e repi'uited for .the program 
and how their tr^ainiog^ and 1::^reer aspirations and ^requi-remenbs*' 
are assessed must be acfburat^ly d^ta^led. . Defining' who will * ^ 
provide labor-market and career information , counseling, education 
and placement services, arid w,ho 'vill coordinate and escablis^i ' 
^ork experience slots ils Vi€al to an understandable and workable, 
program. ' ' . 

Third, the agreement must define what is expected as program 
outcomes 3nd how these outcomes aire consistent .with goals . -Fur- 
thermore, both people^ served and program-as-a-whole outcomes must 
be measurable in some evaluation scheme. That scheme, designed 
to provide valid and reliable indicators of program achievement, 
is an integral part of the jirogram as dfescribed and administered. 

-^^urth , and finally", the 'agreement ^ishould, de;scribe^ the admin - 
tration of the overall activi.ties . The fiscal agent, if money 
will be .exchanged, must be determined and its fiscal policies 
agreed to. Naturally , a ^udget would be developed. Provisions 
jEor program evaluation and modification procedures should be 
detailed. Key . to administration*, is a car.^zul delineation of 
numbers and duties of personnel^ required tc operate the program, 
whether they ar^ extmt GETA ajad J^EA staff additional staff, or 
otheV service agent peopl-^. " 

In summary, an agreement must be suf f icienrly detailed to 
provide an easily unders l ^ndable yet workable plan for the GETA 
prime sponsor and the LEA to provide j the required services. It 
should be a documenT which creates cooperative and collaborative 
efforts for success ^ It should create "a climate of accountabil- 
ity, for both agencies, accountability to both the clients served^ 
and the community providing the financial and moral supocrt. 

Appendix^A is c^n outline version .of an agreement. _ t gives 
an idea oi what goes into an agreement.. By no means dcef; its size 
in page length indicate the lengthier deSih of detail whi ^h is 
required for an actua-1 workable and comprehensible document. 
But, it is a guide to follow. 



ARE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CETA PRIME 
SPONSORS AND LEA's/SEA's^NECESSARY? 
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Yes, they're essential 'to providing a complete service to 
the learner. Gredit from a recognized edticational institution or 



agency ' foreskins learned may be a motivator- foi: youth^.to parric- 
ipate *in. YEDPA 'progtams / That^^iredit will. "be 6i po 'value tc youth* 

, unless' it c0mes from an azrcrec^fteed^ or genepa. ly recognized eau- 
cationar organization ^ Mocal school district, pr-vate^ state- * / 

approved school; college jr unxversi.ty) . GETA/- -DPA progranrs by 
t.hemselyes are not su^h org^nizati-ons. Therefor--, it is important 
to you-th a-nd program successwthat ar;rangememis and agreements be; \ 

;made between the CETA* priqe^^ipoftsor and :.local/ 3cnool districts^ or - 

^dther 'relevant ediicat i^^onal^ inctitutions . S / ^ * ' ' 

The goal df both educational .institutions and CETA prime 
sponsors is to swerve -^he le^rne'r. They are bpth'geared to ptovide 
a service to enable ^he learner- to experience ^ activities which 
h^lp^the learner better contribute -to ar>d "adjust 'to. society • 
Agireijeing to strive to achieve ^ticcNess for students 'i^^ill lead to 
-i. coot>eration and collaboration A key element of the YEDPA leg-^ 
islation is to enhance(the effective use of financial, physical', 
and human* resources avaiTl^ ole through public schools and C2TA 
prime pkpt)nsors. 'Clearly, roop. racion be.tween CBTA prime' sponsors 
and 'public" sc|jiools to pre -de training for learning and earning, 
±0 provide work experienc situations and jobs for ybung people, 
will contribute* to these outh*3 gaining unsubsidized employment 
and nvore clearly defined jareer goals and paths. - • , 



WHATlfh€ THE LEGAL AND REsAaTORY 
ASPECT^ OF GRANTING ACADEMIC CR^IT 
FOR WORK EXPERIENCE? 



* Information gatherea from the states indicates that for*the 
most part few restrictions — whether statutor: ; constitutioi^l , 
sta1:e board policy, state departirenr regulatior.s , or local agency 
policy -T exist which relate dire, ily to the a^'arr'ing of academic 
credit, ^ genetal work exper. ence, r non-traditi ^n^.l educational 
activities. Only four sta- s (Al oana, Kentuc." ' :jOuisiana, anc 
Oklahoma)^ speci,f ically do r.rt all-, -r^dit fox .: rk experience 
as it relates to- CETA, . . 

A Thus, restrictions appear tc be of a more general nature. 
Th^ is, they speak* to awarding all academic credit. For instance 
34 states sei; minimuit) graduation requirements but allow some 
electives. Most LEAs. determine what these electivds may be. 
Thirty-six states allow the/ LEAs credit granting authority within 
some state level rule or guideline. Generally, no specific refer- 
ence is made to non-traditional education experience and/ work 
experience is equated with vocational education. 

Thirty-six of, the states indicate involveuient in some manner 
with minimum basic skills competencies. But only a handful of 
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states beyond California, Florida, Maryland, . Michigan,' ?Mir)nesota,( 
and -New yoirJ<' indicate €he adoption of minimum basic skill compe- 
tencies programs might ^e • a' means :to address tlte problem" of (1). 
me^surin^unon-traditional educational activities, and -(2) meeting 
the ne^ds^f the potqnti^l or actual school dropout. ^ 

^. '. ■ ,\ . ^ • ,' • \ ' ^ 

. . Several states rely heavily on policies . and standards* df * . 
' regional accrediting ^s^ociaitions^ Three af th^ six associati^s 
(Northwest, NsJrth" Cei^traL and the Southern Association) have 
adopted discrreet provisions for-%rantirig credit within secondary ' 
^schools. Examination,^ independent" study , study abroad, military 
experience, extension and correspondftice , and summer schocrl study 
all qualify, for credit. No mention is made nf work .experience. 
Howevdr, policies for adult high schools and vodatiohal/occupa- 
tional secondary education , do make such provisions. ^ 

"In all but four states (Californiay Florida, Minniesota, and 
jJew, York) rules regarding academic credit at the -pos^-secondary 
level are generally left to' the individual institution. Coopera- 
tive education appears on the campuses of , many post-secondary 
vocational technical ins-titutions and community colleges. ' Occa- 
sionally • credit is given , for prior wDirk experience. But most" . - 
states are approaching^^ this area with caution. Comments ^an^ . 
from "giving credit for work experience is nothing ^orie' than a 
come-on pitch used by institutions with sagging enrollments" to 
"colleges must give credit for work experience if they are to 
meet the needSj of the more-adult students." 

Less than 20% of the states indicate plans for possible 
future legislation , policy or rules in the area of awarding credit 
for work experience or non-traditional education. Most seem to 
feel, present restrictions or guidelines Which apply to vocational 
education meet their needs. . 

Involvement with CETA* programs varies from little to intense. 
Cooperation between the Department of Labor and education agencies 
is improving, but only slowly. Most states ^express hope that the 
1978 CETA amendments which mandate state departments .to "approve 
procedures for granting academic credit would be helpful. But 
few states actually are developing such procedures, or they are 
planning to employ those used for cooperative educational programs. 
The need for standards, coatrdls and accountability repeatedly- 
is mentioned. "The mass of ever-changing Department of Labor 
regulations makes^ effectiye program planning impossible" is a 
typical comments 

Most educators contacted express a genuine concern for the^ 
economically disadvantaged unemployed or underemployed persons 
which CETA seejcs. to help. However, there is some despair over 
whether, realistically , it was possible to develop and maintain 
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It: can be concluded^ frqm t^e information^ gained that few 
. st:at6s ^hava developed any statutes, policies or ,rule3/ which 
restric? the awarding ^^f academic crediji^ 'for work experience * 
b,eyond 'that*- which is' offered through 'conventidnal'^ocaticmal 
education program's. Even fewer, states speak directly »j:o other t 
non-traditional educational progi^ams. In some cases educational > 
plans ^hich will be devel^^oped thifough minimum competency programs, 
are viewed as future possibilities for the development of mean- 
ingful guidelines. It appears th'at, for the most p^t, educators 
and the general public both are interested in and concerned abigut 
the sub^ject. However/ at the present time, only traditional soT^ 
utions are employedv^ , , U, 

The following table synthesizes information collected from 
the /states regarding --^ ' , ^ 

existing corjstitutional requirements or statutes 

' ■» 

state board policy 
i 7, State Department of Education (SDE) regulation 




Local Education Agency (LEA) policy 




postsecondary rules 



accreditation rules 



rules relating to future policy 
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Table 1. Information from the 




setsmin.grad. 
requtremerfti and 
approved all bporfes** 



Alaska 



.LE4 
Policy 

awards credit under 
state board 
regulations 



institution sets rules 



.prohibits experiential 
programc 



establishes min. grad, awards credit under 
reg. All courses nriust SDE rules 
.be supervised i}Y 
certified person. 



institution setshiles 



Arkaruas 



statute sets 
minimunfi graduation 
requirements " 



sets guidelines for , 
awarding credit* 



13. 



Califamia - statute sets sets standards 

minimunfi graduation regar|hg worl( 
requirements ^ experiend 



awards credit^along 
.SDE guidelines , 

iwards credit and- 
establishescpurse 
contpnt 



SDE sets guideline awards credit yirtthin 

foracad.cfedit.for Jegal&SDE 
'workexp.giall restrictions' 
others 



institution sets rules 



Statute and Bd. of 
Cov. set guidelines 
forcornnjunity 
colleges' 



provides standards for 
awarding credit 



allows selfeval.& 
outside.team eval. 
. both secondary & 
•post-secondary 




statute est. home 
rule ur)der which , 
LEA shall operate 
under statpt guidelines 



establish min.grad< ' develops guidelines 
requirements for^awafding credit 
in CETA program 

sets core req^Constv develops guidelines 
gives St. authority for course work & 
sets min. grad. req. credit; implementa- 
tion o f requirements 

sets minimum 
graduation require- 
.ments 



Hawaii 



establishes accredita* awards credit 
tion standards for 
vol|vitary compliances^ 



awafdi credit; 
establishes course 
content,* 

awards credit 



based upon home 
rule awards credit 
within state^gulde- 
lines 

awards credit; 
establishes criteria 
forcrBdit&evaUf 
workH^xp. programs 



mstitution sets rules 



insGtul9#wt> rules 




1980 all secondary 
dist. will adopt pro* . 
.ficiency standards. The * 
community colleges 
will implement inde- 
pendent stuilies- 

possible minimum com- 
petency testing legisla- 
tion; new accreditation 
approach 

working toward exten- 
iion of minimum com- 
potency legislation.^ 



^ Admin, rule sets 
credit through stan- 
daidized tests; 
institutioniets rules 

*^ institution sets rules 



proposal to increase 
minimum grfikiatioh . 
requirements, .proposal 
to expand opportuni- 
ties ior work experi'^ 



ence 



authorizes course to 
begranted.* t 
Establishes minimum 
' graduation require- 
ments 



Idaho ' 



setsmmimum 
graduation require-^ 
'ments. 



awards credit 



institution sets rules 
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C(N)ili|irtion 

StM • orStibrti 


Stati Board 

PoKcy 


SDE> 
Rigulition 


LE/) 
Polli , 


PoUiKondirY 
' Ruli . 


Accnditation 
Rule ■ 


Future Policy 
Ruk 


lllinoii 






sets mininjum gradua- 
tion requirements & 
rules for alternative 
exper. programs 


awards credit with 
state rules 




/ 




Indim 


itatute require! * 
certified parionto^ 
supervitt educational 
prbgrami 


aetiniininiumgrad. 
req;8i approved 
coune lilt 


> 


awards credit to 
State Bd. approved 
courses 


institution sets rules 






Iowa 




authority to approve 
counai inrpugn 
accreditationitandardi 




awirds credit \ 


iristitution sets rules 


-T- r ■ 1 - 




Karoai 




sett minimum gradua* 
graduation require- 
mentt 




awards credit 

\ 

0 


institution sets rules 




minimum competency 
pilot program being 
implemented 


Kentucky 


V 


niseduc. standards; 
establishes program 
' of studies"; certified 
person.must supervise 
educ. programs . 




awards credit for 
state approved courses 


institution sets njles 


1 




^ 

Louiiiana 




set) minimum gradud-* 
tion requirements" i 




awards credifller 
state rules " 


institution sets rules 






Maine 




Commissioner to 
V approve all pr^raofii 


awards credit sets 
minimum graduation 
requirements^ 


institution.sets rules 


imposes certain 
standards 




Maryland 




sets minimum gradua- «;tablishes guide- 
tion requirements lines for minimum 
^rad. requirements 


awards credit withiri ; institution sets rules 
State-Bd. guidelines 




minimum competencies 
by law established by 
.State Board imple- 
' mentation is underway 


Mastadiutetts 




' ' 

■r . ' ; 


awards credit sett 
minimum gradua- 
tion requirements 


institution sets rules 


\ ; 

\y 


Youth Action Plan will 
be basis for futbre 
standards in work 
^experience 


Micfiigar) ' 


itatuteettimtrictioni 
to qualify for Stats 
aid ' 




promulgates rules 
and req. on high 
school grad. 


awards credit wlthi[i 
State'law&rule . 


institution sets rules 


J 
V 


developing tenth grade 
' assessments and life 
role competencies 



to 
to 



Minnesota statute esureas& State Board establishes 

amountitnlkar educational criteria; 

' support of education areas identified by 

. statute 



awards credit within State Board of Voca* 
State Board criteria tional Education sets 
^ ^ rules 



isiDie legislation re- 
garding State aid as it 
relates to out-of-school 
experience, State Board 
rules & req. in regard to 
academic credit in 
response to CETA 



ERiq 



■ V 



Table 1. (Continued) 



Sttti 



Construction 
orStituti 



StitiBoifd 

Policy 



Riguiation 



LEA 

Policy' 



Poit-«cond8fy 
Rub 



Accnditition 
Ruk 



Futun Policy 
Rule 



Misiuippi 



set$nfiinimum gradu- Commiision on^.; ... jwards credit under institution sets rules 
ation requirementj AccrBditingjats* 'v'^^fcrte rules' 
\ rutes for awarding 

credit, must approve 

programi* ■ 



Accrediting Confim. study- 
ing possibility of guidelines 
& rules for awarding credit 
to courses supervised by 
non-certified person 



Missouri 



sets req. for accredt- Cooimissioner issued - awards credit under in^itution sets rules 
tation of schools, rules regarding cr^it Statnijles 
incl. acadefniccrediti forYEDPAprogrw - ' , 



Montana 



setsminimufn^radu- 
ation requirements; 
setscriteriaforcre'^it 



awards credit within 
State criteri^ 



Nebraska 



provides guidelines awards credit within institution sets rules 
for establishing state guidelines 
creditV'sets total* ^ 



Nevada 



New Hampshire 



sets minimum gradu* awards credit* 
^ ation requirements ' 



i institution sets rules 



New Jersey. 



Coop^educ. guidelines awa.rdscredit* 
used for CETA experi- 
mental programs must 
be approved 



ihstitutioasets rules 



possible legislation in 
re. min. graduation 
requirements 



New Mexico 



sets minimum gradu- all, courses must be awards credit under institution sets rules 
ation requirements supervised by certi- State;rules* 

fied person & have 

class instruction 



New York statute sett attend- setssubj.of instruc- sets curriculum req, awards credit within institution sets pro- state regis, of sec/ , Continual policy review 

ance, subjects & tion&min.grad. & other educational' State'rulesS gram approved by schools & program in area of work & other 

certain special . . requiremeptsactsl .rules _ guidelines State Board approval of post-sec. experimental programs 

^ subjects / onregistn.of sec. • , j 

schools approves pro- ' \ ' \ 

grams at post-sec. /■ ^ 
level, 



North 
Carolina 



jjietsminimu^gradua- 
II tion requirements 



awards credit under institution sets rules 
State policy \, 



SDE studying posst- ' 
bility of granting credit 
for community activi- 
ties 



North 
Dakota 



School Superintend^ .awards credit under institution sets rules 

ent sets minimum y State rules* 
I. grad/req.ireoairej/ 

^rograipbe/i^ 
; vised by Wrtifled' '. 
.vi^'te^ftrr'r/^.' 



/■■■;,';;'^-:'P%4v-':;.' ' '^V'-' 5^ti;ir)Wmiliii;9r«^- '■awards cre((it!i^ 



ERIC 
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Table 1. (Continued). 






I • _ 

..St* 


Conrtitution 
orSMuti 


' StitiBoird 

Policy. 


SDE 


LEA 
Policy 


Poit-vcondary 

'Rub , 


Accreditation Future Policy 
Rule Rule 


Oktahonit 








awards credit within 
diaiB ruier 






'Oragon 

■ ■ ■ 




set! minimum gradu- 
ation nouirementi' 
policy on credit for 
work experience 




awards credit under 
State requirements 


institution sets rule^ 




^Pennsylvania 




sets minimum ptadu* 
ation req.gukielines:-: 
forLEAs;Co,mmis-' 
p for Basic Studies 
setsgukielines for 
worK*stuay 


awards ci^it under 
State gdiffines 


-i— — : — 

mstitution sets rules 


f 


Puerto Rico 






Sec.ofEduc. 
authority to grant 
credit and establish 
gukjelines ^ 


awardicredit under 
SDE rule 


y institution sets rules 


Secretary IS developing 

pion iQ Inquire wuik 

exp. for high school 
graduate 


Rhode Island ^ ' 

> 


letsminimun/ ' 
graduatk)nmjire* 
ments v/ 


Academic Credit Task awards credit 
^ Force developed 
standards for CETA 


Inctitiitinn cott nitpc^i 




^ 


South 
Carolina 

to 


statute sets minimum 
^graduation requir^ 
menti ' 


may set req. beyond must approve out-of- 
Stat, minimum; estab- ^school programs; all 
lishes lift of approved courses supervised by 
courses certified personnel 


awards credit within 
State rules* 


institution sets rules 




South 
Dakota , 




sets minimum gradt^' 
tion requirements 


CETA programs must awards credit'within 
follow SOE guidelines State rules* 


inttitiitinn tpfi nilpc 

0 ' 


Olott! DUdi^ Uiii9fUciin|j 

policy regarding credit 
for work experience 


Tennettee 




est Allihes minimum 
rules & regulations 


reviews and approves 
new programs on 
yearly basisfsetsgukle' 
lines for credit*' 


awards credit within 
State rules* 


institution sets rules 




Texai 

r ■ 


statute set) minimum 
Brad, requirements, 
some specific counes 


' r 


' sets accreditation 
standards through 
which all courses ' 
must be approved 


'awards credit within 
State njles 


institution sets rules 




Utah 


^"T— — 

t 


sets policy for award- 
ing credit and min. 
graduation require- 
ments , 


Under competency 
based program, 
possible to include 
credit for work exp. ^ 
< under SDE rules 


awards cretfit within 
State polict 


institution sets i^les 


< 


Vtmiont 


9 


»ti minimum gradu- 
tion requirements 


Commissioner issded 
policy statement 
allowing credit for 
work exp. within 
certain guklelines* 


awards credit within 
State policy 


institution sets rules 

f 


\ 



o 
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Table^lContinuedl 



Stiti 



Constitution 
L or Statute 



StattBoaA 
folicyf 



,SDE 
Regulation 



LEA 

Policy 



Post-sacondary 
Rula 



Accreditation 
Rule 



Virginia 



sei$tftj!]iijnunfigradu 
atiO)[jTequirerT)enis* 
Approves all programs 



awards credit within insmuiion sets rules 
State policy 



Future Policy 
Rule ' 



VIrginlMtds 



Vashingion Statutory require- sets rnlrtinfium gradu* 
mem calls for ation requirements 
certified person to 

supervise programs to ' ^ 
qualify for state aid; 
academic credit for 
^rk experience within 
restrictions permitted 
by statute 



awards iredit within institution sets rules 
law ' 



West 

Virginia 




^tj minimum gradua- 
im requirements 




-ewards credit 


insliluli^^s rules 






Wiscons^d 


i- « statute establishes ' 
rules under which 

" credit for work 
exp. may be given* 


Hi 


may establish rules., 
for administration of 
education ^ 


awards credit within 
law and SDE guide- 
lines 


institution sets rules 






Wyoming 








awards credit 




1 
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'Vocational educatipnal guidelines generally used 
' *No credit given for work experience outside vocational educational programs 
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Sumrnarization of Table t \ 

CONS't'ITUTIONAL OR STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS - 12 states total 

1, Minimum graduation requirements: 5 _ 

^ Arizona, California, NewJiTork, South Carolina, Texas 

2, Certified personnel must supervise educational pro- 
gram:. 3 / • ^ 

California, Indiana, Washington 

"^3, Restrictions for awarding academic cred^fT'^Tofer wprk ex- 
perience : 4 

' California, Florida, Washington, Wj.scorisin 

4, Restrictions to receive state aid: 4 

California, Michigan, Minnesota, Washington 

5- Specify some subjects required: '1 ^ v 

New York * ' ^ 

STATE. BOARD POLICY REQUIREMENTS - 27 states total 

1. Minimum graduation requirements: 24 

Alabama, California, Delaware,, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas , Louisiana , Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia ,\ Washington , West Virginia 

• * r ■ ' ■• 

2. Approves courses of study: 6 ■ ^ ' 

Alabama^, Indiana, Iowa, Kehtucky3, Soilth Ca^rplina, - 

" V ' Virginia V * ' ' j ^^ ' 

3. Establishes criteria^ for credit : .9 

California, Florida, Missouri / Minhesota, Montana; 
, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah ' 2 

.4, Certified personnel must supervise educational pro- 
gifems: 2 ^ , 

- , California, Kentucky - 

. STATE Department op education regulation requirements - 24 
states total J 

1. Sets minimum graduation requirements: 9 stateS, 1 ter- 
ritory • I.- 
Alaska, California, Hawaii , Illinois , Michigan , 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico "V s 
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2. Courses to -he supervised by certified personnel: 6 

Alaska, California, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina 

3. "' Sets guidelines or rules for awardijig academic credit, 

and as they may relate^to work experience: 19 states, 
1 territqry * ... 

Arizona, California, Delaware, Hawaii , Mississippi , 
Illinois , Marylapd , Missouri , Nebraska ,' New Jersey, 
•New York, Oklahoma , Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode. 
' I sland , South Dakota , Tennessee , Utah , Vermont , 
* Wisconsin ^ 

4. Accreditation standards: 2 , ■ - ' 

Colorado^, Texas ^ 

5. Authorized program: 6 , . 

California, Hawaii, Maine, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
South. Carolina 

LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY POLICY REQUIREMENTS - (All states) 

1- Awards credit under its -own policy: 14 

' ^ Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut^, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New' Hampshire^ , 
New Jersey4, Rhode Island, West Virginia, Wyoming 

2. Awards crfe^t under state- rules or regulations: 34 
states, 1 territory 

Alabama, Alaska-, Arizona , Calif brnia ,' Delaware^, 
'Florida4, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana,^ 
> V' • ;^ Maine4.> Ma^ryland, Michigan', Mississippi , . Missouri', 
' ■ ' ■/Morrtana, Nebraska4, New Hampshire4 , New Jersey, . ; ' 

New Mexico, 'New York^ , North Dakota4, Ohio, Oklahbma, 
P^ennsylvania , Puerto Rico, South Carolina, South 
Dakota^, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia4, 
Washington , Wisconsin • ^ 

POST-SECONDARY RULE REQUIREMENTS 50 states total' 

^ ^ 

1- Individual institutions determine credit to be awarded: 
All 50 states and Puerto Rico ^ 

2. State Governing Board rule: 3 . 

California, Minnesota^, New York y 

3. SDE rule; 1 

Florida ^ ' , ^ 
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ACCR EDITATION RULES AND- OTHERS REQUIREMENTS.. - 6 states total 

— ~ — ? : — ■ : ■ , ■ ■ 

•1. Accreditation association^ standards : 3 * 
~~ Ala:TDaina/ Arkansas , Maine ^ ^ ' \ 

2. College entrance requirements: 1 ' • . . 

Massachusetts ' 

3. Self -evaluation : 1 . . 

California - V . 

4. State board o£ accreditation: 1 

New York ^' 
. . ' * t 

FUTURE POLICY, RULE REQUIREMENTS^ - 15 states^ total 

1. Minimum competefiiey tes.ting - 7 J 

California , Colorado , Connecticut , Delaware , Kansas , 

- Maryland, Michigan 

» - ' ■ * 1^ 

2. New accreditation policies: 2 • 

Colorado, Mississippi . • . 

3. " New graduation requirements: 2 states, 1 territory 

Georgia, New Jersey, Puerto Rico .* . 

4. New approaches to "work experience: 5 

California, Massachusetts, New Yorlf, Nor^ Car61ina, 
South Dakota 

5., New rules to respond to CETA amendments: 1 
. . Minnesota" 
ft 



4 ' as it pertains to vocational education or work experience, 
. specifically 

2 'no credit given for work experience other than State approved 
vocational education ^ 

3 voluntary complianqe possible 
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WHAT ARE SOME POSSIBLE REACTIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS? 



Upon studying 'the inf orma-tion discussed above a number of . 
.reactions and a few recommenda^i'bns may occur. 

' The National Association of Secondary School Principals com- 
mented in its l'^? 5 , study on graduation requiremen'ts2 that: 

graduation is one af the more signifi- 
cant ceremonies in American. society - 
The diploma, as *a symbol, carries cultural 
as well as economic values. It provides 
solid evidence of this society * s- commit- 
; ment to the development of the individual . 
■ ' But what should be" the intrinsic meaning 
of the diploma? What should it. signify 
about ^durses and competencies? What ^ 
master^ of skills and , knowledge should 
it represent? . . * 

• V 

The study continued by observing that; a graduate is a. person 
capable of gaining the information necess'ary .to be a citizen, and 
worker. "Educationally s/he is independent. ' S/he possesses a 
set of basic skills which eifable life to be pursued /n am informed 
a%d productive manner." ' 

T^e questions center around 'whether tha^t stu'dent, in; fact,' 
can acquire those basic skills in non-traditional learning situ- 
ations as opposed , to those' connected with classrooms supervised 
by teachers wit;hin a school building. We know that bur American 
society is full of people who cannot or will not -learn wit:hin 
traditional settings. A study done for the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education^^iisted the kincjs of students for whom, at 
some po4^ in their education , traditional approaches may fall 
short of meeting their needs,, namely — 



ithe artistically oriented 

ithe skill oriented 

^he scientific minded 

potential dropout (or "Top-outs") 

the special student 



'2. National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Graduation Re^^uirements , p. 1. 

3. Massachusetts Advis-ory . Council on- Education , Handb ook of 
Management: Standards , p . 1 3 . ' — 
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youth,, in need of acceptable Work habits and a . 
. sense of responsibility • ' * 

qareer explorers 
'.career beginners J ■ ' ' 

• s independent stude^its • . 

* students with special learning opportunities 
V"' the service-oriented 

■. ■ ^' . ■ ' ' ' 

.Current' natiojial interest in assisting these students promp- 
ted ±he. 1974 NASSP report entitled Twenty-Five Action Learning / 
' Schools4. According to. this survey, students in these programs 
were receiving credit for all forms of j^aid and/or volunteer 
service. Most experience, however, was tied to classroom work 
and connected to an academic discipline or linjced to post-high 
school career, explora-tion. The school representatives generally 
agreed fair and consistent evaluation was very difficult to 
achieve. However, they also added that fair and consistent eval- 
uation was very difficult to achieye in traditional programs. 
In an algebra course, a student, receives a D, obtains credit, and 
is certified to have "learned" algebra. Yet the student will . . 
admit, in^ fact, th^t he/she has not learned algebra. Obviously, 
alternative forms of learning, whether through work experiences 
9r any.othfer approach', require some alternative approaches to 
the assessment and .certification of learninq. 

Activity to draw up alternative assessment methods and to 
implement them, can be seen in various parts. of . the country . For 
.instance, "Massachusetts identifies five* sudft assessment methods ' 
ill its Handbook of Management Standards , previously noted, and ' 
Maryland outlines implementation method^ for. its competency- 
based progr^am, Prpje^ct Basic^. ' In both of these cases, students 
are given multiple opportunities and methods for reaching, given 
performance levels. - • - . 

Thus , considerable interest in the need "to provide alternate 
modes of educati^ ^and its assessment does exist within the edu- 
cational conununity. In the public sector, statistics speak to 
the need for new approaches. As of August 1978, total teenage 
C16-t19 yeara of age) unemployment stood at 15.6%. Unemployment 
of. Black, youth, howevfex, climbjBd to 32.4%^. r . 



4. /National Association of Secondary School Principals , Twenty.-' 
Five Action-Learning Schools . > * ^ ~" > 

i. Maryland State .^Department of Education, Guide for Statewide 
Implementation' . ^ ~ """^""^ ~ 

6. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 'Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review. . ^ " 
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Fifty Black leaders of the future as identified by Ebony 
magazine,*^ referring to ^this astronomically high Black youth^ 
unemployment, saw this to mean a growing proportion of the Black 
population was entering adulthood without the' skills, work 
experience and e"arning power needed to survive, in ou^ society. 



The Comprehensive Employment^ and Training Act (bETA) works 
to rectify this situation by providing for economically disadvan- 
. taged, unemployed,^ and underemployed persons maximum employment * 
potential through job training and employment opportunity, ^ 

^,he purpo'^e ,of CETA is laudable. However, allegations are 
made \hat (1) CETA tends to supplant existing education and train- 
ing programs at all levels , (2 ) little coqrdin^tion exists , and 
(3) Department ' of Labor regulations are confusing, 

' .'■ ' ' " 

The October 197 8 amendments to CET^^ provide opportunities to 
correct some of these problems. Linkage between prime' sponsors , 
education; and the EJbpartmeht of Labor is majxdated. State de~ 
partments'Of education must be actively involved' in defining the' 
basis, for academic credit. 

Ironically, the^ procedures most commonly used at the present 
time • are thosjs of vocational, education, . Sixty years ■ ago , voca- 
tional education began through the recognition of the existence 
of differing needs of sjtudents ^of ten not within the ma,ln3tream 
shared by their peers. Yet today, partially througTi fiscal 
pressures, many programs often do not meet the real needs of the 
"out-of-step" student. Programs seem' designated to attract the 
achievers , the Motivated. Thus, the very concepts now relied on 
^to guide most other "work experience" programs do not seem equipped 
to do so. . ' 

, Obviously economic and social problems arising from* the unmet, 
needs of the non-traditional student must be addressed oif American 
society. is to remain viable and dynamic. Educators have a sg^cial 
knowledge and training which can provide the leadership essential 
to success. There 'is no doubt that the effort wilT entail a flex- 
ibiiity an(^ imagination both frightening and exciting. .; 

/New attitudes, policies and rules to back up these attitudes 
capHiot be formed without the facts and communication. This brief 
s^udy is the^ first step. A carefully devised written survey of. 
^il the s.tates arid territories to verify or expand the present 
information .would prdvide a base. ' From this base, regional and 
eventually ^national , meetings would serve a^ a forum to discuss 

* ' ' • 



7\ Vernon E, Jordon., Jr, "Black Youth: The Endangered 
Generation," Ebony. ' . . ^ . ■ ' 
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the impric^tipns of existing regulations 'and policies and to plan 
for future action. Admittedly, points. of view regarding education 
will jDe slow to change/ particularly when the educational leaders 
holding these views .quite naturally acquired them in a different 
time with far different needs. ' Neveirtheless , the different needs, 
of, today do exist. At- the very least, we must begin systemati- 
cally tp address them. \ ' . - - 




Work Experience 



WHAT IS LEARNING DERIVED FROM 

WORK EXPERIENCE? J j 

"The purpose of our formal educational system was and is to 
prepare our young to J^e adults. Originally it was designed to 
provide those learning experiences that were not available in 
the home, church, wt>rkplace and community. "8 But, the growth 
of- our technological society along with the diminishing oppor- 
tunities for learning in the home, church, community and work- 
place-have placed many unattainable goals on our school systems. 

As a result, our formal educational systems, designed over 
a hundred years ago, have become inadequate and outdated. They 
are not , as Venn notes, "a complete environment" but rather 
"individualistic , oriented toward cognitive achievement ,' imposing 
dependency . . . witholdina authority, "9 Consequently, "our youth 
have becom'e knowledge rich and experience poor,"lp 

The evolution of our schools in an effort to compensate for 
societal change 'has demanded that the adolescent assume the role 

"^of/^the passive learner (student). Moreover, most of our solutions 
(those of work experience and transition) to youth learning prob- 

alems have typically, as Willard Wirtz points out, exhibited three 

•common .characteristics: "(1). . , they have been ' directed almost 
fen^irely at . those' problems that show up in starkest form at the 
passage between school and jobs where the two would have tradi-. . 
tionally been expected to meet; (2) their attempts at solutions, 
have been positioned within one of these twoiwprldS, education 
alone; and (3) without exception they have been limited to what . 
can be done without disturbing the established institutional 
structure, "11 , In essence, our communities halve denied and often 
forfeited their responsibil^ities to our .youth, and our educational 
systems have tried to accommodaite them with as little institu- 
tional^ change as possible. 



- Grant Venn, "WorJc Experience and Learning," ,p. 75, 

9, Ibid, p. 72 . . 

10. Jerome Bruner, "Continuity. of Learning." 

11, Willard Wirtz, The Boundlesb" Resource , p , 1. 
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The deteriorating opportunities for our youth to play the 
roles of brother-son, sister-daughter, employee, citizen, and 
church attendee all have one. element in common: the difficulty 
involved in taking responsible actions. It is exactly these 
"learning experiences that relate to Vork responsibility, inde-* 
pendence," and the development of a sense of identity and self- 
esteem that have beien greatly reduced for all youth, and j have 
disappeared for many. "12 Th6. reason that these action-lfearning 
experiences may have a "good and lasting effect is that they 
provide experience in taking on new roles in society, new per- 
spectives, that demand the exercise of a sophisticated logic of 
social ' interaction, and, in doing so, stimulate basic changes in 
the structure of one's soqial perspective and moral judgment. 
These new perspectives become an integral part. of what makes up* 
a human being. "13 According to Erik Erickson, experiential learn 
ing programs can help our youth to progress from a diffused view 
of themselves and others (which they learn through vicarious 
experiences) to an achievement of an "identity" 'and their own 
societal perspective (which they can only learn from their own *' 
experience and observation ) .14 - ' t 

It follows, then, that^f youth are to be successfully pre- 
pared to rf unction^i as contributing, working adults, they will need 
to b^--provided with learning experiences which will encourage 
self-development and development of the necessary skills for 
interaction with other people. Such skills include: 

employability/occupational skills 

financial and credit skills 

self -management skills 

self-motivate^d skills 

/ «... 
consiimer skills •* 

cultural appreciation and understanding skills 

recognition and concern for tultural diversity. 



12. Venn, "Work Experience and Learning," p. 75. 



13. Richard Graham, "Youth and Experiential Learning," p. *162 

:)h. 

W.W. Norton, 1963 



14. Erickson, Erik'*H. Childhood and So'ci'^ty , Ed. 2-. New York: 
W.W. Norton. 1963 ~~ ' 
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• . recognition of responsibility — thaf one's actions 
affect others*' welfare (moral judgment)-^ 

cooperation and coordination skills^^ - 

Work experience can provide the learning activities to help 
youth meet these objectives . ■ In addition, the work experience 
also needs to (1) relate to yduth ' s education experiences and^ 
(2) be more broadly defined than simply b^ci^pational skill train- 
ing. As Venn states, - "schools must ... provide ' the learning - 
experiences in the world of work which can be predicted to have 
a good and lasting! effect . "16 Long ago Dewe} defined a good 
experien^ as one that leads to other good experiences.!/ Work- 
experien^ is not the solution for the total education of our. 
young. But, it is also equally obvious that it can supply some 
of %he missing links in the development of a great majority of 
our youth. 

There are many . definitions of work experience and a great^* 
variety of work-experience learning Strategies. ^ Richard Graham 
describes wdrk experiences as action-learning; 

"learning from experience and associated study that is 

- ^ or could be accreditecj by an educa1:ional institution. 

- It embraces the expe|||fential learning components of 
work-study/ cooperative education, work-servide , ser- 
vice learning, career education, and many forms of 
internship, on-the-job training, and self-directed 
work and study. Action-learning may involve tutoring, 
younger children, a learning program connected with 
work dn a department storeor a veterinary clinic, a 
study of municipal water pollution or. waste disposal, 
an internship in a classroom, at city hall, at union 

.headquarj^ers^r with a welfare agency. "18 

"Work experience learning," as Venn describes it, "is learn- 
ing from experience in the world of work that relates learning 
in the school to the work world, and relates actual experience 



15. Robert J. Havighurst, "Objectives for Youth Development, 
p. 87. : 

16. Venn,. "Work Experience and Learning," p. 87. ^ 

17. John Dewey, Experience and Education . 

18. Graham, "Youtl\ and .Experiential Learning," p. 112. 



to the need for more knowledge and theory. He continues by 
offering categorized definitions of work-experience ^earning 
strategie s w hich help to further interpret th^d±rhensions of 
action-learning or work experience. These four kinds of work 
experience learning strategies, which have gmejrged are : 

1. Orient^^tion and Awareness — an experience primarily to . 
learn about wo;t:k, the various kinds of careers and, 
essentially, how adults function in the work world and 
how education relates .to work." It begins at the primary 

^ level ; 

2. Exploration — a work experience which allows the student 
• to try out and explore various kinds^of broad occupational 

areas and to learn of the knowledge , skills and competen- 
cies required in the occupation including those of basic 
education competencies, human relationships, and contin- 
ued learning started at the middle school level for many 
(. students . 

3. ^ Employability Learning — 'work expedience in which one 
learns the various skills that all work requires and 
begins to experience the reality of rewards and penaLties 
for responsible action. Where possiblq^ a relationship 
to career educational goals is desirable. ^ ^ 

4. ' Job-Skill Development — an order of ^work-experience 

learning requiring the specif ic application of knowledge 
and skills on a job where one gains additional knowledge 
and skills in a specific job area. In all cases this 
should be related to career and educational plana, or 
perhaps a culmination of both schooling and work exper- 
ience .20 

There are three basic theoretical or ideal models for grant- 
ing credit. for work experience. It appears that the YEDPA leg- 
islation is leaving the final decision of which model to follow 
up to \eA and prime sponsors with approval from the State Depart- • 
mentofS Education. Each model is briefly discussed below. 

Program Evaluation as the Basis for Credit 

If award of credit of this type is chosen, total programs 
(objectives and content) are reviewed and. evaluated .by experts. 



19. Venn,. Work Experience and Learning , p. 78, 



20, Ibid, p. 77. 
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The total work experience program , not thel individual ' s experi- 
ences and attainment of competencies, is assessed. Program ' 
guidepnes usually resemble those developed by the American Coun- 
cil oh Education (described in Appendix D) for military training 
programs which recommend blpcks of credit for successful partici- 
pation^. Credit is usually aVrarded on the basis of time st5ent, 
that is, so many hours of participation in training Way provide a 
specific number of Carnegie units. 



Credit for Prior Experience • , , 

If awarding credit for..p.rior experience is legitimate, award 
of credit for such experiences may be done in this way: compe- 
tencies derived from previous experiences can be identified and 
then verified by performance, documentation (testimonial), or 
product outcomes. The competencies assessed will also have to be 
related to already legitimized academic competencies ' recognized 
by the granting agency..- ^he Thomas Edison College and New York 
State External High School program (described in Appendix D) , are 
both good examples of this model. 

Experiefnce Designed for Credit ^ 

In this model, student programs are individually developed 
around the . integration of required academics and career interests 
Since the experience is pre-desiWd for credit, competencies 
must be Identified clearly by a &iorough analysis of each avail- 
able work^site. Descriptions- of tasks and competencies utilized 
on the job are the basis for developing student Objectives and 
learning contracts. This type of credit assumes that: 

. the participant's academic experiences and needs and 
occupational' interests are assessed 

compety^ies which relate to this assessment are identified 

. the "vJbrk site is analyzed and evaluated regarding the 
extent to which the identified competencies can 'be- 
attained at the site 

individualized learning experiences (job descriptions) 
are developed and reflect necessary competencies to be 
learned and assessment of results to-be made 

. objectives ,are developed which shov^^riterion references 
to the Identified competencies 

learning contracts are pre-negotiateS 
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AWnajority of peopld engaged in the issues surrounding the 
awarding of academic credit for work experience would support 
this type of credit and program theoretically as 'most effective. 
Howe^r, these same people might also suggest that consideration 
be given to several important barriers connected with awarding 
credit of this type: . ' " 

some schools may resist such competency-based 
assessment as too foreign* to their evaluation 
sv^i^Ktem and academic structure 

. . . employers may not wani to feel as accountable 

.as they perhaps^^'^sheui.d in a prograitL which is 
competencyz-based 

. " loc^l superint^enden£s may be cautious in the 
awardi^ig of credit which supports the set-up 
of programs (for which there are no State guide- 
lines 

The Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) model programs,,^: 
(described in Appendix D) developed under the auspices of NIE, 
are all good e^mples ^of this model. 



-Additional descriptions of "models" for awarding academic 
credit are provided in, Appendix D. - 



WHAT ARE POSSIBLE ELEMENTS OF A WORK 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM? 



According to the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learn- 
ing (CAEL) , there are thirteen basic elements of a work experience 
program which are genej^ally responsible ,for the success of the 
program. The following components all directly affect the award- 
ing/pf academic credit, even though they may not all involve 
policies of assessment. They provi^ie a useful context for com- 
parison, and -they should make it easier to understand the operation 
jDf a work experience program in general. It is important to 
^recognize that while there is -no model prescription around which 
'all work experience programs can be builx, this particular list 
of cbmponents has been* labeled as a functional model by CAEL: 

1) Develop a program rationale which will recognize compe- 
tencies to be credited and their relevance/equivalence to the 
classroom.. In addition, the rationale must provide justification- 
for both student and institutional involvement. 

'2) ' Define the program characteristics by addressing logi- 
stica^\kinds of information necessary for* program start-up: 
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size, duipQtionV and location of program' 

coordination Qf outside institutions 

general educational objectives 

intended learning outcomes 

admihistrpition a,nd .personnel needs .. 

general overview of the processes involved in educating 
and assessing the students 

^.^ Develop faculty" resources by. addressing additional staff- 
ing, training of staff, and clarification of faculty responsibil- 
ities. 



4) Define criterion standards around institutipnal require- 
ments, students' goals, and employer requirements. Both- faculty 
and field supervisors should be involved in the drafting of mini- 
mal performance standards and the properties of good standards; 
that is, consistency, fairness, and reality. 



( 



5) Develop admission policy . The selection and admission > 
\^ of students should *be done by a fair, systematic process The 
det;ermination of appropriate qualities of prospective student's 
needs to be accomplished early. Dissemination of program infor- y 
mation and student recruitment should be geared- around the selec- 
tion and admission criteria. A formal orientation session should 
be developed for all students admitted to. the program. 

. ' Decide how the prografn will be financed . Expenditure 
(such as personnel and overhead) necessary for implementing the 
program must be identified and contrasted with program income 
thrj)ugh state or federal fund^kfiy. * . ' 

7 ) Prepare students 

ssment. Students need to be 
oriented to what will be expected of them throughout the program. 
Of f-'campus learning possibilities and learning objectives mus^ be 
clearly identified before learning plans can be developed.- Stu- 
. dents should also be made aware of the assessment "'techniques 
which will be utilized. 

* . • ' " • ,■ *- 

2) Appraise learning outcome's . Students must be made aware 
of the kinds of evidence or documentation essential to completing 
their evaluations. The nature of the instrumentation used for 
student appraisal;, and the "final process of determining kinds and 
amounts of credit, should also be discussed with students. In 
addition, -consistency and interpretation of standards against 
learning requirements must be clarified for staff. 
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9) Integrate learning with future plans . This component 
imainly involves those procedures developed for discussing assess- 
ment decisions with students.' A student's ©bj-ectives must be 
assessed with respect to his/her degree goals, degree ^requirements 
and vocational interests. A future-oriented^ perspecitve should 
set the format, for these discussions. 

10) Coordinate off-campus learning sites . Placements, 
throughout the community, need to be located and secured. Avail- 
able positions In the field must b« consistent with not only the 
employer recruitment criteria, but also with students' objectives 
in order to justify the placement. Maintaining contact ' with the 
employers ar>d minitoring student progress must be a continual on- 
going process. Both of these actions are important for student 
accountability. In addition, transportation and working arrange- 
ments may be included under this topic. 

11) Advise students . Exploration of values and interests 
as they apply to vocational exploration are very important. Tl\e 
planning of educational goals and how to meet them are also cri 
tical issties. ^ 

12) Define credit policies ^ State educational policies y 
should identify the lipiits on\^ amount and type of credit awarde^ 
for ^ experiential learning. -. But since many states do not yet h^ve 
such guidelines developed, LEA' s .may need to determine them for 
jbheir programs. Policies must be determiifed ,for credit awarded 
for competencies"gained or time spent.* Credit equivalencies ne^d 

. to be determined for both.^ In. addition, review and appeal proce- 
dure, must be clarified. - > 

13) ^ Record learning outcomes . ' Procedures need to be devel- 
oped for translating learning outcomes into academic units. Stu- 
dent monitoring and accountability both should be maintained with 
a high degree of privacy. Academic credits should also be desig- 
nated toward a degree and/or ar^a discipline requirement^. Nar- 
rative descriptions should also accpmpany credits on a student's 
permanent transcript . ^-^ . ^ / ' • 
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21.. Warren W. Willirigham and Kurt F. Geisinger, "Developing an 
Operational Model for" Assessing Exp'^^^ntial Learning. " 
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Academic Credit 



HOW DO PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYERS, PARENTS, 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, AND EDUCATION 
AGENCIES VIEW ACADEMIC CREDIT? 



It appears that employers, parents, community organlzationsy 
and educational agencies place a great deal of credence in aca- ' 
demic credit. Academic credit , credit hours, diplomas, certifi- 
cates, credentials, etc. 'are valued by most people simply^ because 
they have always beea* valued. 

But, academic credit serves several ^distinct functions :v 

. allows courses or learning to be compared among educa- 
tional institutions 

serves as a marker along the road to degrees, certifi- 
cates, diplomas, awar^l^J_^romotions , and pay- raises 

serves as an admission ticket to further learning, jobs, 
privileges ^ " 



indicates, upon receipt, "sifccessf ul" completion of the 
^requirements established for "earning" particular credits 

defiji^es amount of learning « ' ' 

defines time spent in the learning process ' 

certi^4-^s the acquisition of and ability .to use know- 
ledges and/or skills ' 

. The precision, validity, and 'reliability with which academic 
gredlt serves each of »these functions seems not to\be debated,, 
much less questioned. Indeed', if the' value ' of academic- credit is 
questioned at all, it is because credit. is being challenged as an 
effective mechanism' for ^differentiating levels of accomplishment 
as well as levels of knowledges and skills. If parents, ernploy- 
ers, and educators view academic credit as a label which indicates 
quality, then many also , see ^it differentiating people. They per- 
ceive, then, that too many people can very well attain one level 
of credit and that subsequent "higher levels" of credi£ need to 
be redefined to maintain a differentiation. 

This perspective,, however, would appear to be changing as 
effective work experience programs make real experiences in the 
world of work valuable. That is, as more youth are credited for 
engaging in such experiences, and as work experience participants 



lose their "second class stigmatism" and succeed wheire before ^ 
they f^Viled, so credit as a legitimate indicator of performance 
(as opposed to a differentiating mechanism) gains value. 



WHAT IS ACADEMIC CREDIT AND WHY 
IS IT GIVEN? 



Academic credit is an indicator of achieving a specified 
level of performance for certain purstiits or tasks. It represents 
for some people not only past performance but also an ihdication 
of future achievement, a predictor of success or productivity , 
(which employers it^ay like to see) which is legitimate. 

Getting academic credit can mean: . * • . 

that one abided by the rules and regulations of the 
granting academic agency and has gone through (and 
surviv^ed)' a certain course of study and performance 
'.in which :p;igor and perseverance were demonstrated 
and minimum standards met' 

that one has exhibited the potential for high achieve- 
ment so that one can undertake more advanced Academic . 
studies (i.e., the credit has been "banked" and may 
therefore apply to advanced standing) ^ • . ^ 

that what was learned through thfe educational agency 
was "legitimate"" and "creditable". 

Academic credit is given as recognition or relatively immed- 
iate reward or reinforcement for^ performance of skills or compe- 
tencies the learning experience has been designated to develop. 
For example, the student working in an ^uto body shop receives 
credit for demonstrating correct. auto body diagnosis and repair 
in an actual situation. ^ ' - • 



HOW MIGHT ACADEMIC CREDIT ARGUMENTS 
AFFECT THE NATURE OF THE LEARNING 
SETTING? 



The arglimentsysurrounding the polic^ies and practices for 
awarding academic credit may well be laying the foundations, for, 
substantial educational reforms. As with many reforms, however, 
it is unlikely that the -early actors intended or foresaw the 
eventual consequences. ^ i . , . 
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The possible reform in the making is this: because of the 
escalating polemics denying or defending the value of an educa- 
^ion.^^ oxp^^rience as worthy 9f ^ademic credit, public schools 
may race iiicrea^sing pressure to truly individualize the diagnosis 
attainment and assessment of skills and competencies for all 
learners- Why? Consider the arguments often — and perhaps 
appropriately — made by public sch9ol representatives against 
awarding academic credit for work and other out of school experi- 
ences : " 1 

Attribution ; there is virtually no 'way to attribute 
the attainment of skill "X" to work experiences "Y". 



Relevance ; thejre is no^alTS evidence that skill 
V "X" is, in fact, relevant to the learners' subsequent 

occupational or other life *roles. 

' . e / 

Measurement : the evalu^'tive techniques by which skill 
"X" has been assessed are vulnerable to nearly all the 
classical measurement errors. 

Isolation ; even if attained, the work experience skills 
have not been reinforced in any planned or systematic 
way by academic learning. 

- • Learning styles^:^ students have dil^ferent learning 

, styles, and it may be that a given student could have 

'acquired the skills more readily an^' thoroughly in the' 
traditional classroom setting . 

- x Dif f erentiation ; the »work experience setting assumes 

that all learners exposed to it have equal states of 
readiness arid willingness. 

These arguments are of course not categorical, neither in. their 
truth, nor as they reflect the opinions of all public school re- 
presentatives. But these arguments are made often, and when they 
are made, they are" expressed with vigor. The important point is 
this: To the extent that thesev'accusations have a^hy foundation 
for not awarding academic credit for work experience , they have 
equal weighi: as arguments against awarding academic credit for 
traditional classroom experiences within the schools ^emselves ! 
Every one of the arguments can be turned on its h'ead with "class- 
room settings" made to substitute for "work settings." 

Thus, the scenario for the movement toward individua].ization 
is reasonably straightforward. It rests on the. -following .assump- 
tions : i ' ' - 

1. Experienctial learnihg in genetal, and work experience 
opportunities in particular, will continue to be -sup- 
ported and expanded. , / 



Expisctations for awarding academic credit for work ex- 
perience will increase. This increase will be at a rate 
even greater than the expansion of work experience oppor 
tunities for students. (The premise he*re is that e^peri 
ential learning proponents will soon cross a "timidy 
threshold" borne of modest numbers and support- They 
.will demand, where before they have only requested, edu- 
cational sanctioning of non-school learning experiences. 

, As work experience proponents increase their demands fox 
educational sanctions in the form /academic credit^ 
public schools will become increasmgly threatened and 
therefore more^ vocal . in their arguments dgainst, awarding 
;credit for work experience. These argument's will center 
qn theme's such as those mentioned earli%r of Attribution 
Relevance-^ Measureme'nt , Isolation, Learning Styles , and 
Differentiation. 3 ' ' . • 

Given their increased support, the response of work ex- 
perience advocates to public school" arguments will even- 
tually shift — or both "sides" J^wi 11 equally bear the 
burden of proof that setting "X" (work ox ^cho'ol^) is abl 
to provide skills that are relevant , demonstrable , and 
•appropriate to" the rieeds of the learner.' . 

Schools, then, must take dramatic steps to v demonstrate 

that the skills they s"eek to instill are ' - ^ ^ ' 

j» . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

,,'v . ; ' . _ ^ ~ ' ■ . 

attriiJuta.fi»W to school experiences' / '/ > 

relevant tcS^he *$:-eal needs of f utute^lif e- i^oies . ' ' . 

assessed in wavs defensible by. sound measurement 

^ .principles ' - 

reinforced by stipplemental or related academic . 

expei?irehdes 

keyed to tlie learning styles of individual students 
appropriate to the unique levels of intellectual . ^ 
and -emotional readiness of each student. \ 

All of tl^ ^bove will substantially accelerate the 
movement "toward individualization of instruction 'and^ 
learning.^ Of course, other forces' also viy.ll have con- ' 
tributed toward indi^Fidualization . For ^dmple, -^he 
principles and pressures behind Indiv/duaiized-rEduca- ' 
tional Plans (lEPs) given impetus by pL ^^142 ^are 
likely to remain. The minimunj competency :testin^/inove-- 
iTfent is spreading nationally and; should encouf^e re- .• 
jectidn of norm-^referenced. tests as unfair '91- unreason- 
able; in their stead will be criterion-referenced tests 
sUyitabre to indiviflualized ' instruction.- increasing 
pressures on vocational, educators to demonstrate job 
placement on the success index may- increase the move 



toward both performance testing and individualized ' * 
instruction. Finally, the ' ;;^Proposition 13''-type 
initiative nationally will continue to cause educators 
_ ■ to demonstrate educational cost* effectiveness - 

Whether or not this particular scenario comes to pass in 
whole or in part is not too important. It is important that both^ 
.the advocates and adversaries of awarding* academic credit for non- 
school experience realize th.at eventually they must demonstrate 
that the learning setting they are promoting is best suited to 
the immediate and future needs of the learner exposed to that 
setting. The possibility outlined in the sequence of assumptions 
described above arg1ae*s that ind.ividualization will be the eventual 
direction taken ^ by this need^To demonstrate the w;orth of experT ^ 
ential or classAoom learning settings . ^ ' '■ 



WHAT ARE THE TRADE-OFFS AND INCENTIVES 
FOR AWARDING ACADEMIC CREDIT FbR 
WORK EXPERrENCE? 



Given the observations to date of school and community re- 
presentatives considering -policy matters relating to awarding 
academic credit for. out of school experiences, the general view 
toward this topic is that the trade-offs are inevitable and cpm- 
. plex and that the incentives, must be such' that a quid pro quq is 
maintained between those promoting academic credit f o^jTworF^^- 
•perience 'and those, holding the prerogative to ^ward it. Schools 
and yonunuTiity agencies, including YED^A coordinators, will not 
enter into meaningful and feasible agreements for awarding aca- 
demic credit unless each can see an advantage for doing so. 

But the trade-offs are not simple. At 'what price-^o school 
representatives accept transitory . federal dqllars if they risk ^ 
losing atarble local support?\if educational credentials begin to 
lose th^ value attributed to them • byNwiose who "purchase" the ' 
educational products, tan the schools^ legitimacy, once ques- 
tioned, ever-be regaineJa? ^Can schools ahd - communities afford not 
to recognize non-school learning? ^ 

: - Similarly, work experience ^proponents must ask what the worth 
of academic' credit is for disenfranchised youth and adults if that 
"award" from the^. schools is ^ver perceived by these groups as fur- 
ther patronizing by '*the establishment. " Ironically, awarding 
academic credit hold^ as much potential 'for giving true meaning 
to an.equali.ty of opportunity ethos as it doei^ for diminishing 
that principle to l^ollow rhetoric. ^ If the credit is genuine and 
fair,' it can beaome an important lever in the school's efforts to 
serve aroups who have been denied the credentials of formal 
schooling. If used as a stopgap measured to please/appease such 



groups, it is like-ly to become a counterproductave rallying point 
for opportunities denied. • t 

Most evident is the need for parity in the agreements 
tween schools and work experience advocates'. This is .particularly 
.important for CETA/YEDPA and LEA • agreements . Implicit in these 
'negotiations is the ever-present question, "What's In this for 
me?" If these understandings are to be 'meaningful , schools must 
see^ a linkage with CETA as a viable partnership wherein eachv^will 
benefit in both the short and long range. Similarly, at the state 
level, agrefements between DOL 'of f ices and state departments of 
education must be genuine and reciprocal. If the principal' moti- 
vations at 'any level are simply such things as meeting protocol 
% formalities , avoiding political nuisances, token monetary ex- 
changes, and so farth. Tittle hope can be held for lasting collab- 
oration. 

In the fihal analysis, the only real incentive that a non- 
school agency can of'fer .the schools is^ cooperation .in garnering 
public support for schools ' sandtionin'g of non-school learning 
experiences. The implications for public "lobbying" by such 
groups are apparent. Attracting and convincing key commifhity 
leaders, encouraging the formation of school-community adviisory 
groups, using the media. effectively , and selling the idea of non- 
school learniTig as legitimate and important should become priority 
agendas for- any grciup within ■ or outside the educational system, 
which is convinced that schools Should provide academic credit 
for , legitimate learning .in non-school settings. 

The basic rationale for. the rally of public support* as the 
central means, for pushinig public schools toward change is that 
schools cannot change in- a direction or, at a pace riot attuned to 
the views of the public they serve. It' matters little whether 
the desire for a change, such as honoring and legitimizing learn- 
ing, whenever it occurs, comes from within or outside the school. 
The school remains fundamentally a political entity charged with" 
serving the public will; ~ f 

« . ^ - 

I FOR WHAT IS ACADEMIC CREDIT GIVEN? | ^ 



.Typically, academic credit is awarded for either time spent 
in a learning situation, or for competencies gained/derived from 
that learning situation. 

.Credit, for time ^pent . A standard rule of/ thumb for granting ' 
credit for many work experience programs throughout the country 
is that;v'in effect in the st«te of Delaware: S& • 

one hour of cla;ssroom instruction = two . hours ' 
of on-the-job work experience . \ 



J 



Even though there are many other ratios' of this nature being 
used, they all reflect the same intent. Credit may be awarded 
under several different elective titles, depending upon the nature 
'and depth of a student's experiences. Let's say, for instance, 
that a student is spending about four to five w^eks on each com- 
munity site placement, as opposed to the student who spends at 
least o^e semester ori a particular job site. The student who's 

traveling around," so to, speak, might receive a credit in "career 
exploration" to reflect the invfestigatdve nature of his experi- 
ences. -The criteria for that credit could be the following: 

• >^to learn about the "real world of work" 

• to develop some objective information about oneself 
such as preferences for working with data, people, 
or things ' . 

to more objectively identify one's most appropriate 
vocation by examining the realities of the job, such 
as physical conditions at the worksite, the amount -^C- 
of training and education needed, the possibilities . 
. 1^ for future promotions and .increased growth/development 

to find out about labor unions 

". to examine various jobs in regard to available work' 
- benef its\ , ' . 



. wto_ understand more fully the barriers of sex dis- 
crimination and stereotyping .' 

■ ' - 

_ Credit for compet encies gained/derived from work experi ence. 
If credit IS to "be granted for competenci,es gained/derived frortT" 
work experience, then it must be given for anything that is 
successfully achieved or developed in line with -the objectives 
for learning m the work, experience- program. Credit should never- 
be given awayr.it should only be earned. * 

There are four different skill or competency areas, any or 
all of which may be present. in the learning objectives of a work 
experience program. These four skill areas are: ' " 

1- Basic s kill^and/or school subjects — these skills should 
relate to the basic traditional requirements established 
by the state as adademic criteria for graduation (e.g., 
communication and computation skills) . 

2. Life ski lls, survival skills', or coping skills this 
arfea encompasses those skills which we Use on a daily 
basis, i.e., balancing a checkbook, planning and operas 
ting a budget, adhering to good nutritional principles 
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and personal hygiene, and under.standing the basic 
principles of credit and finance. . 



3. Personal skills ~ thi^ apea represents positive atti- 
tudinal growth as it relates to work; i.e., motivation, 
cooperation, appreciation of work ethic,, and the ability 
to communicate with adults. " 

• ^ ^ * • . ' *• 

4. Specific occupational/employability skills — this area 
focuses on plant specific skills as does vocaticpnal 
education; i.e., mechanical skills, pljaml^ng skills, 
electrical, wiring skills, or anythincf of more tech- 
nical- nature. 

Credit can be given for mastery of any or all of these skills. 
Most likely, however, schools may^simply not have the time or^mcpney 
to .provide learninq opportunities geared to each skill area . 'Since 
the youth population for which most work experience programs are 
developed suffers ^ lack of skills, money, credentials, and incen- 
rtive, careful matching of skill iraining to student needs j.s • 
essential to >sucess for students and the program. 

Basic/Life/Personal Skills Versus 
Occupational, ^ills 

. " Coi)sider whether it is important to granl^ credit for either ■ 
basic skills or occupational skills. If the wprk experience set- 
tinq sponsors (employers) are willing to go the extra mile, then 
the students will stand a good chance of acquiring both types of. ^ 
skills. . But if a student is placed on the job only to become 
anpther employee, the probability of negative attitudes supersed- 
ing^ any type of skill development will be hi'cfh^ , ... 

If the youth population to be served is not ready and willing 
to learn, then most programs will probably fail. Since the YEDPA 
legislation carihot assure that its participants will be motivated 
to learn and/or to earn credits, then it becomes the schools/ re- 
sponsibility , to develop that motivation. . It may therefore be more 
w6rthwhile to gfant credit for the development of positive atti- 
tudes and personal skills sin(?e .these are closest tp "the ^ student ' s 
personal identity. If a student doesn't understand the importance 
of arriving to work on time and other things of this nature, then 
to grant credit for any kind of skill development would be diffi- 
cult at best. Entployers generally believe attitudes and personal * 
•skills are basic to beginning to train employees in th^ specif ics- 
of an occupation. ^ ^ / 

If the legislation is to. have any long-range effects on the 
disadvantaged population and the labor market, then the partici- 
pants will have to better, exercise survival skills' and seek out " 
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future .employment. Poor nutritional habits csan greatly impede a . 
student's potential for learning. Budgeting/getting financial 
credit, and exercising the right to vote all directly impact -th^g . 
ability of one to survive. And, if these kinds of skills can re- 
sult m more immediate effects and benefits in the eyes of youth, 
•then there may be an increased incentive to learn them. Their 
relationship to everyday living may then be much more apparent , 
than would the areas of basic and/oar occupational competencies. 



Related Instruction 



In whatever skill areas credit is granted, the value of re- 
lated instruction needs to be recognized. The only difference 
will be m regard to the range of instruction required for the 
four different areas. The basic difference between learning ex- 
perientially and learning in the classroom occurs in the sequence 
of thought processes necessary for assimilation. Traditional 
classroom learning involves the acquisition of information in an 
orderly building fashion which i^ then used as a framework for 
relating to specifics and actions. Experiential learning, on the 
other hand, requires that "hands-on experience" (action/ or spe- 
cifics) be generalized back to the theoretical - framework . It is' 
the frequen-E^lack of practice, on the part of disadvantaged youtl^, 
m learning through the symbolic media of reading, writing, and 
speaking which has often penalized them in the past. Even though 
there are many who may. have successfully manipulated the symbolic 
medias, they still possess apparent difficulties in learning to 
apply them. It is because the classroom promotes learning through 
vicarious experiences without any ..immediate reinforcement that the 
artificial incentives' of grades was conceived. Experiential 



. y 

James Colemah suggests that the weakest link or element in 
the experiential learning process is the ability to perceive the 
general principle from the experience . 22 This rationale is the 
basis for the legislation ' s mandate that provisions be made for 
such supp6rtive services as. cdunseOling' and job market information. 
This suggests that, as_pften as possible, related instruction for 
both the group and the individual be provided. 

Related instruction is a series of structured activitieJ 
which tie together what #3 student is learning on the site with 
what s/he needs to learn foV graduation . Related instruction can 



.22. James Coleman, "Differences Between Experiential and CI 
room Learning," p. .58. ' '". . 
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be delivered through a. variety of learning strategies (career 
workshops o world-of -work values seminars,* sex role stereotyping 
activities, group sessio'hs evolving around job benefits, etc). 
This related instruction, like the work experience learnihg, must 
/^be carefully planned. Objectives must be set and measurable, 
sAnd, extremely important is the award of credit for vCompetencies ) 
derived from related insi:ruction'. 

By awarding credit for both classroom**learning '(related* in- 
struction) and work experience learning, youth programs for all 
students will reinforce the value of learning by any means. Learn- 
ing by doing/experiencing and learning by thinking/reading will be 
exciting ways for any youth^to acquaint themselves with the worlds 
of work 'and knowledge. 



WHAT FACTORS MUST BE CONSIDERED IN 
MATCHING STUDENT NEEDS TO WORK 
EXPERIENCE SITES? . 



Much of the theory on successful and creditable work experi- 
ence programs has been developed around the concept "that a good 
experience will lead to other good experiences . "23 Dewey stresses 
that what makes ari experience successful is the degree to which an 
individual's needs are matched to the particular occurrence. Al- 
though there has been milch research in the area of successful worH 
experience programs , little has been done on developing good match*- 
ing procedures,' There seem's to be a lack "of ac«ep£ed theory (on 
procedures for determining) what experience is best for an indi- 
vidual, at what time, in what, degree, and in what relationship to 
formal study or other forms of learning, "24 The individualization 
component of a work^experience program is the element most affected 
by and contingent upon thQ proper analysis and matching of a stu- 
dent to a community site.; "Careful matching of students to jobs 

. , . appears to^be one of the most crucial t^sks for/ work educa- 
tion programs, "25 . \ 

-i 

The U, S, Department of Labor study on the Neighborhood Youth 
Cojjps (NYC) jobs std^es that when the work was uninteresting, 
boring, and monotonous, when\ the employer s fa-iled to show an 



23. Dewey, Experience and Education / 

24. .Graham, "Youth and Experiential Learning," p, 169. ^ 

. > • . '3' 

25. Steve Frankel et al. , Case Studies of Fifty Representative 
Work Education Programs . ^ 
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interest and good work habits were not developed that the partic- 
ipants found out how to "beat the system. "26 

♦ ' * . • .. 

r ■ ■■' ■ * ■ . 

In order to match a student successfully to a community site 
ttvere are several factors which must be considered: 





cognitive developmental requirements 

general learning ability 
. ^mathematical abilities 

"language abilities ^ 

affective developmental requirements 
how much supervision is needed 
level of introversion/extroversion 
stress factor level 
appreciation of the work ethic 



characteristics of the job site 

available learning potential (a detailed task- V 

analysik of the job) 
employee attitudes i 
up time/dqwn time 

out of the ordinary tim^ (e.g., merchandise 

inventories)' 
supervisor vacation time 
physical surroundings 
hazardous equipment ^ 
entry-level job skills ' 
discriminatory attitudes 
personnel practices 

employer/employee commitment to the concept 
Adequate supervision ^ ^ ^ . 

table of organization ^ 
career ladders 

occupational skill clusters^ ^ 

Today there are several techniques used for completing a? site 
analysis and the proper matching . of a student, but none has re- 
ceived complete, or widespread acceptance or effected total suc- 
cess. Many of the techniques today only look at such factors as 
an individual's expectations, self-confidence, and preferences . 27 ' 



26. 



27. 



U. S . Department of Labor, Manpower Administration 
of the Effectiveness of Selected Out-of-School Nei 



A Study 
rhood 



ghbo 



Youth^Corps Programs, A Study of Selecte d NYc4a Projects. 
Washington, D.C, 1971. ~' ~ '. ' ■ 

Regis Walthers. The Measurement of Work Relevant Attit;jades , 
A Report on the Development of a Measuring Instrument , iT 

■ • . ^ • 
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The U.S. Department of Labor's Third Edition of the> Dictio - 
nary of Occupational Titles (DOg) offeirs one of the most complete ' 
occupational classifications evg/r developed to date. Sidney Fine 
has developed a system utillz^js><^ the DOT , which maijj^ people recog- 
nize as his "functional job analysis" procedure. 28 Through this 
system, vocations are cL^ssified by industry and type (114 worker 
trait groups) with minimal competertcy requirements for working 
^ith data, people, and things Cmachrinesl. JThe desired worker 
traits and levels of competencies for each^j5)b are broken down in-, 
to six cateqories: ' ' c 

K 1: 

1) General competence in reasoning, mathematical, ajid^ 
language development. / 

2) Specific competency levels in such performance related 
aptitudes as general learning ability, verbal ability, 
numerical and spatial abi^ilsfltes, form perception, cleri- 
cal perception, motor coordin'ation ^ finaer dexterity, 
manual dexterity, color discrimination, and hand-foot 
coordination* • 

3) Interest^ in working with data, people, things or a . 
combination of any twQ, along with such values as 
creativity' vs. ^routine tasks, etc. * 

4) Temperament as irlterpreted by preferences among twelve 
pairs such as independence vs . ^supervision , etc. 

5) Physical demands as defined by heavy lifting, aight 

carrying, etc. ' . 

■ li - ' . . 

6) Working conditions as defined by being inside, outside, . 
etc. . f 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AfcL) Experience Based 
Career Education. Program (see Appendix D) and Career Decision 
Making Program, located in Charleston , West Virginia, jointly de- 
veloped a "site analysis procedure" based on these concepts of job 
analysis. Through years of extensive testing and refinement, thex 
system is now being utilized to match' students to individual com- 
munity job sites ;in AEL's experiential learning program. Even V 
though the procedure is successful , there seems to be . little con- 
sqn^B as to why; and whether its - success has to do with skills 
or al?titudes gained , /"peer " relationships with adults, or increased' 
self-esteem and obligation:^. It may very well be that it, is not 
the model itself, but those cognitive and affective developmental 



28. Sidney Fine, "Use of "the DOT'ta Estimate Educational Invest- 
,ment," p. 363-376.* - ^ < : - 
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theories around which the model was developed, that is affecting 



success . 
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WHAT ABE SOME GENERAL METHODS/PROCEDURES 
FOR AWARDING ACADEMIC CREDIT? 




The arrangements and procedures for awarding academic credit 
vary from state to stat^, from instituion to institution, and 
from department to department. But there are certain -fundameptal 
procedures suggested in almost all assessment^ guidelines an<^ poli- 
cies^- , . ^ 

These procedures^are typified in \tje Cooperative. Assessment 
of Experiential Learning (CAEL) report which presents six basic, 
generic steps in assessing experiential learning for academic 'cre- 
dit. The steps are shown in the following table taken from the 
report . 



Table 2. Six Basic Steps in Assessing Experiential LS^ning^^ 



Step 



Prior Learning 



Sponsored Learning 



IDENTIFY 



ARTICULATE 



DOCUMENT 



Ip Identify college- 
level learning 
acquired through 
lif e^experiehc^ 



Show how and what 
•parts 'bf that learn- . 
ing are related to 
the degree objective 



3* Verify or provide 
, evidence of learning 



2. Set specific 

learning objec- 
tives that fit 
the goals and the 
learning site ' 

1. ' Decide on general 
learning goals 
that are related 
to the degree 
objective 

4. Maintain an into^ 
grated record a^ 
.evidence of learn- 
ing 



/ 



29. Appalachia Educational La:boratory. 
Education Evaluation Summary," 1974. 

30. Warren W. Willingham, Principles of 
ing Experiential Learning , TSTT] p7" 
^ ,1 



"fimployer-Based Career 



Good Practice in Assess- 
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Table 2. (Continued) 



Step 



ior Learning 



Sponsored Learning 



MEASURE 



EVALUATE 



TRANSCRIBE 



Determine the extent 
and character of 
learning / acquired 



Decide whether the 
learning meets an 
acceptable standard 
and determine its 
credit equivalence 

Record the credit or 
recognition of learn- 
ing 



I 5.^ Determine whether 
learning meets 
the criterion 
standard previ- 
- ously set 

3. Determine the 

appropriate cri- 
terion standard 
required for 
credit 

6. Re>cprd-*the credit 
or rfe^qgnition of 
vlearn: 

i 



It should be noted that while GAEL addresses primarily post- 
secolidary assessment and crediting, 'the procedures should be. of 
great practical aid to those LEAs and CETA/YEDPA /coordinators 
attempting to assess and. credit secondary level ^cademic and work 
experience • ■* f ■ - 

It is important to understand that the ^focus here is on gen- 
isral principles, formulated around general problems and iss.ues in 
regard to sound assessment. The steps are by no means totally- 
prescriptive. The illustration demon stra^tes that there^ are proce- 
dures to assess both current (sponsored by someone or some insti- 
tution), or prior learning; only the emphasis - and order - varies . 
Each of these steps requires some crucial antecedent judgments., 
which only lend clarification to the.- procedures . * , 



\ HOW ARE THINGS FOR WHICH ACADEMIC CREDIT 
IS GIVEN MEASURED? 

~~ ^ ^ 

The -primary objective of assessment of comjSetencies gained 
from work and life experiences should be to promote cognitive and 
^affective developmedf^.. But ironically, assessment outcom"§s and 
:>>=";^'i0f ten considered inaicators of learning^ which may notji'ave occurred^, 
and are even more frequently viewejd as , final deterifli-nants of abil- 
^ ity. Ideally assessment results- should be used as • individual 
guidelines for further knowledge, and skill development. Most peo- - 
pie require several attempts at achieving mastery of particular 
competency.^ Thus, the objectives of measurement shpuld be to 
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encourage further learning so that an individ^ial can best attempt 
'to develop various levels of competency. Seca\||^ it is so impor- 
tant to fit the measurement to the needs of the^earner, work 
\y experience learning progjrams need to give students the options to 
have their 'learning evaluated via a wide array of assessment pro- 
cedures. 

The f cpllowing ' is a list and discussion of the rra-^or assess- 
ment techniques availaJ^le to education and industry. 

Performance Tests > They can either be administardb in a 
* natural environment "or in a controlled environment. They ai>e 

highly realistic because they attenjpt^io duplicate th.e original ^' 
' leaVning situati6n. There are basicfalli^ two different variations 
of the performanee test: (1) the work sample; and (2J thL^hands-. 
on demonstration either in an unobtrusive or controlTed o^ervation 
'setting. Performance tests can be used to test visible skills, 
such as perceptual, manipulative, and motor skills. The major 
disadvantage of performance tests is the high cost of developing 
and administering them on^ a one-to-one basis. 

Essay Tests . There are basically two forms of essay<rtests : " 
(1) structured , in that the topic and n'umber of words are assigned ; 
or (2) unstructured! which^llows a student more freedom in (^these 
areas. An, essay exam will typically ask a student to respond to 
a question with either a factual or creative piece of writing. 
Tests are usually graded for grammatica], error^, flow, and organi- 
^zation in addition to. content. Because most written test, responses 
are hever either totally right or wroi^^g, gradina-then can become 
a time-consuming ef^fort. Therefore, ratei"^ have to be able to 
recognize with consistency ^degrees of quality and merit. 

Obj-ective Written Exam . This assessment; technique has been 
used for so long that it is now recognrzed as a -standard «neans of 
measurem^t in almost every .evaluation area. The easq of admini- 
stration and scoring in addition- to low cost are strong positive 
advantages for this technique. Multiple choice, true/false, match-' 
^ng, and fill-in-the-blank ar^ all considered to be objective type 
examinations. Overall, they seem to. test an individual's ability 
to learn by rote. In addition, they reinforce the memorization 
of key phrasete instead of an overall assimilation of the informa- ' 
tion. ' 

Simulations . Simulations are very similar to 'controlled per- / 
fopitiance tests in that they require questions be answered in the. 
context of a replicated "real life" situation of which the nature 
and content are described in detail. This type of as&essment is 
more frequently used to measure attitudes' and social skills rather 
than cognitive development. Stress interviews , role pJ^ays, case 
studies, and irf-basket tests are all good examples of^^'real life" 
simulations. ' : . - v ^ 
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■ Interviews . The interview is the primary vehicle for collec- 
ting social research data and also for selecting p<$rsonnel . There 
are basically three tyoes of -Questions used in an interview: (1) ^ 
closed questions which demand either a yes-no or aaree-disaaree 
response; (2) open-end^d Questions which provide, the context for 
responses; and (3) scale items which require decrees of aareement 
or disagreement. Interviews can be either structured or unstruc- 
tured, and they are aood avenues for relatina skills and" knowledae^ 
in addition to demdnstratiha interpersonal and communication skills. 
Panel interviews are frequently ^u'sed in a portfolio assessment of 
prior experience. Oral interviews (tests) arfe almost standard- 
p«5cedure for completion and graduation from a school of higher 
ecnication. , > 

Sel f -assessment . This techniaue draws upon a candidate 'sS - 
feelinas of self-worth to iudae his/her own levels of accomplish- 
ments. Self-assessments can be used to. relate both personal and 
•coanitive achievements. The iob application form is a very sim- 
plified type of self-assessment. • " 

- ■ f 

Ratings . This procedure is more of a subjective type of as- 
sessment where one person actually judges and rates - another • s N 
knowledae, skills, and abilities. A hiah dearee of accuracy will 
seldom occidr durina a* rating; biases on the part of the rater tend \ 
to distort, the' final outcomes of a ratina. Of three types of \ 
ratina ind^ument . format used most frequ^ently (ratinas, rankings, 
and checklists)' rankings and^checklists appear to be the most 
successful techniques, as they reduce tlie error by forcing a 
choice. 

- Product Assessment . Product assessment is an indirect fo^m 
of evaluation^ becau^ many performances are typically invisible '<i 
and difficult to ev^uate. As ^n example, creative thinkina 
occurs internally; so therefore, it .is more feasible to evaluate 
the end product instead of the process or. technique throuah which ^ 
it evolved. Art and photoaraphy are also aood examples of demon- ^. 
■strated performances which can best be evaluated by their Tinal 
product. Portfolio assessments are a frequently used method for 
both personnel selection and evaluation of pri^p: experience. Be- 
cause most final products have resulted from ''iohg ^hours of plan- 
ning, oraanizing, and developing, it is much, more practical 
within^ time constr'^ints to ev'aluate the end results rather than 
the means. 31 ^ i\ 



31. Joan Knapp and Amiel T. Sharon, A Compendium of Assessme nt 
Techniques , 'IgTS, p. 7-49.; ^ ^ \ ~ 
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HOW CAN COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
AFFECT THE AWARDING OF ACADEMIC CREDIT 
FOR WORK EXPERIENCE? 



Perhaps ftne of the most effective mechanisms dei^loped to 
date for raising the community's .awareness on issues and barriers'- 
that youth^ encounter during their transition fromSschool to work 
.is the community advisory committed — also called''^ work-education 
council or industry-education council. Relying essentially on 
local community initiative/ it can be used as'" the primary vehicle 
for collaboration anc^ development. It can become a "new institu- 
tion that can take on the transition from youth to adulthood, from 
education to' work, as its particular respoiisibility • "^2 

Ideally, the council or committee should^e composed 'of those 
individuals who t:an best represent the community's institutional 

.power structure and who are therefore in the best ' position to in- 
fluence success. .It should include representatives of the follow- 

^ing groups : - / ' 



- teachers and counselors 

- school administrators 

- students 

- parents - 

- industry 



- organized labor 

- business 

- political or-ganizations 

^IHljlg^ special interest groups * ^ 

- civic qroups^ 



The functions of the council may incltiide but ^nay not be lim- 
ited to the following: 

to smooth the transition between education and work 
for all> youth . * 

to identify and develop special methods for overcoming 
the barriers during this transition 

. to recruit , cultivate/ and maintain ^community resources 
which will have positive and lasting effects on youth 

to enhance and stimulate the economic climate of^the 
community ♦ . , 



■V 



32. Wirtz, The. Boundlessvjte^urce , p. 66. 
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. to iyLn^P^ove the local occupati'onal/employab'ility skill • 
training *and jplD- readiness preparation. 

to act as a broker f 05 realistic^, occupational irtforitia- 
" , tion- 4n$3 job opportunities < * , \ 

.to aid . in the development of private sector involvement 
with, youth , .^0 

to apply foir and obtain ' any additional federa:! funding ; 
that would; further assist in bridqina the qap ; 

A' locally initiated advisory committee or work-educati 
council of which there are »any in the United ' States, "can provide 
an invaluable ba'se for the advancement ^of the kind ini-fe'iatiye , 
that currently finds its fullest development in a career eaucA- . . 
tion cond'ept." Furthermore, "such counci^ls are, in a superior \ . 
position not just to administer Hut even more . sianificantly to 
develop effective education-experience .'proa.rams . ""3 3 ^ . , 

^ ' ^ . ' . , '"^7 ■ * . . . , > ■ ■ 

The U.S. Department of Labor has fjand^d 33 iWork-Education ,^ 
Councils over the last two .yf^^'r^ under contracts with the National' 
Mainpower Institute, £he American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, arid the National- Alliance of Business. The in- 
tent of w the councils was to ^heighten .community understanding and 
awareness of the^ problems tljat youth^ricounter as t^hey move from 
schcJ^^l to work and to provide aid f or x;oordination and^'cbllabora- . 
tion of the available human and financial resources in-order to 
reduce the barriers for. sucdessful youth t^ransition. 34 - 

' ^ During the fiscal year 78-79, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and' Welfare (HEW) will be working with the Department of 
Labor (DOL) 'to .fiyrther achieve the goals of ^the YoUth Employment, 
and D'emonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) . Within this joint effort, 
HEW will be developing new education-work models to be ^dissemi- 
nated to the local school districts and CETA -prime sponsors . In 
addition, DOL will encourage the replication of the National Man- 
power Institute • s education-work councils through grants to the. 
prime sponsors and LEA's. ^. ' 



33. Ibid, p. 70. 



34. Dennis Gallaher^, "The Work-Education Exchan^: A Progress 
Report, " 1978. ■ ' \ 



WHAT ARE SOME FUTURE POSSIBI LITIES WHICH 
MAY EVOlVE FROM PRESENT ACTIVITIES? 



A final question: assuming th&t at some time in, the future,/) 
the normative structure of schools. and their communities has fully 
legitimized the awarding of a'ciademic credit for learning whereve.r 
occurred, what would be different? The figure and statements that 
follow provide a speculative look into such a futur^e. Efich state- 
ment portrays ^ situation in marked constrast ^to what appear to 
be charactetist^s of today's efforts toward awa'rdin^ aGad9mic 
'Credit for work -and othet non-school experijjences . 



Table 3/Chara^eustic$ of Avyarding Academic Credit for Work Experience: 1979-19?? 



Present Activities . 



Future Possibilities 




EMtC CREDIT FOR 



IS ^§[&CU-^n adminrstrative 
^formulas of least risk, and 
eff^iciency 



ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR 
WORK EXPERIENCE . . . 



is granted sol^ely at' the' pre- 
rogative of the public school; 
no checks or balanced oh amount 
or type of credit 



is only for learners for whom 
the school can claim partial 
or full .PTE during the work 
experience 



is seldom awarded for 
rec^uired courses 



is ^usually seen a^s having a 
qualitatively different tless^r) 
value than, so-called "regular" 
credit 



is based on reliable identifi- 
cation of specific skills and 
competencies attributable' to 
the work setting 

is awarded publ^ia schools . 
seeking recommendations from 
employers, work coordinators, 
and others; if amount or qua:l- 
ity of th^t cr^'^dit differs 
from that recommended, schools 
must show cause for exceptions " 



a^ij learners, pro^irata 



is for 3^1 f li 

payments 'to schools through 
"state and locai formulas based, 
on school ' s actual participa- .^^ 
tion in' facilitating thej^-learri^ 

■ ing . • '. • . ■ ' 

.is granted for compe^tencies 
acquired regardiorjsi^^ of their 
relationship, to courses 

is fully equivalent in valu^ 
to credits granted fgr learnina 
jander any setting 



Ta&le 3. (Continued) 



^ Present Activities 



Future Possibilities 



ACADEMIp CREDIT FOR 
WORK EXPERIENCE... 



.is rarely aceompan i/ed by' ' 
letter grades^' 



is seen as essentially 
threatening and foreigfi by 
many educators 

is; limited in its application 
to "special" learners having 
difficulty/ accepting -regular- 
school conditions 

i ■ 

is. awarded ^s token incentive 
fo? 'youth to seek or retain 
tempor^ary "employment opportu^ 
nities 



is seen as a. "special case" 
for programs oj; learners who |.. 
aire difficult to accommodate . 
within the norms and structure^ 
of the. regular school . / 



ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR 
WORK EXPERIENCE.. . 



\- ■ ■ 

receives the same extent of 
learning indi<:ators of quality 
as any---eiredit aranted 

is vil^wed by educators as a 
normal and expected part of 
the schoo^L ' s responsibility; 

' is an expected and widely- ' 
pursued alternative for alL 
' learners u / ^ 



is seen as vi^able . means 
increasing the ^number and q^aa- 
lity of skills acquired in 
work settings in .order to *pro- 
"^riote occupational and social . 
mobility ° " 



is viewed as appropriate 
integral to the total edu 
experience :^or all- learne 



and' 
ca#ion , 
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APPENDICES 

A. 



^CETA/LEA AGREEMENT OUTLINE 

. i PROGRAMS LINKING WORK EXPERIE^JCE WITH ACADEMIC 
/ C RE D I T 

INVITATIONAL WORKING CONFERENCES' PARTICIPANTS 

"MODELS" FOR AWARDING ACADEMIC CREDIT 

YOUTH; EMPLOYMENT TRAINING^ PROGRAM (YETP) FORTIS 



A COMPILATION OF INFORMATION FROM 'SIX SELECTED 
M™ff (CALIFORNPA, FLORIDA, MA'RYLAND, MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA, NEW YORK) "-l^min. 
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f CETA/L E A Agreement OjatU^^ ^ ^ 

% • . ^ ■ - 

GENERAL . V ^ ^ ""^^ 

The V • . " • ^ ■ . - . " ^"^':V 

( school district) 

and . . ._ " ■ 

(prime sponsor) 

* ' " ■ ■ • 

hereby enter into this 



- (financial or non- financial ) 

agreement- This agreemen»t will provide services to a total of 

) youth in the,:%eo(^raphic area commonly referred to as 

(nurtiber) ^ . * 

^-^i ^ . The period 

(city, county,, regici^; consortium) . 

of performance covered by the agreement is fijpm • . 

to . 

I. ASSESSMENT OF EXISTING RESOURCES AND PROGRAMS. 

Who needs help? / " 

What IS the labor market in the geographic area served? 

What community based services are available and wh,o provides . 
them? ' , ' ^ . ' 

What programs similar to the one delineated in this agree- 
ment have been provided before? 

r / ' / ■ ■ - 

What has been the evaluation of pre^C^ious programs and current 
' ones to meet the, needs of those to be served? 

■ ^ 

ill. PURPOSE, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES OF THIS PROGRAM. 

Target groups — number to be served. 

(* .. 

How selected — eligibility. 



i 



• ' Components of program.' 

Services to^^l!^ provided> t"o whom — - job information, coun- 
seling, guiddlrice, placement, etc. 

Operational procedures. 

Agencies involved. 

Coordination/linkage/liaison activities. ' y 

Jobs/work experience situations and relevance to education 
* and career goals of individuals. 

- Credit -(elfc: ad emi^c) for work experience and competencies gained 

' from same . 

Aco-reditation of education agency. 
Follow-up of participants' activities. 

III. OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION OF PROGRAM. 
Outcome statements — criteria 
Subjective and objective evaluation strategies 
Formative, sunmiative, process, outi(pome, impact evaluStiiion. 
. .Evaluators. . r' - • ^ 

- - ' . : t ■ ■ ■ ' 

IV. ADMINISTRATION . ' ,.-v, : 

Staffing — duties, qualifications ^ 
Reports 

Review and monitoring 
Budgeting . 
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APPENDIX B. 

. Programs Linking Work Experience with Academic Credit 

, £ . - . ■ 

^v, ' rJ^® f ollowing is a list of some q-f- the many orograms across 
tne United States awarding credit to students for theit exper- 
• lences in e^ie work setting'. J. ■ 

Some of the programs (*) are being funded by th& U 'S ' ^ 
Department of Labor through Youthwprk, Inc,. ibuthwOrk , ■ Inc 
has been established by the U . S . >EJepar tment of Labor. It will ' 
.prepare grant application guidelines, review proposals , recommend' 
programs for funding , Iprovide technical ^assistance ; conduct The 
knowledge development effort, and develop policy recommendations 
tor the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act'monies 
for incentive grants to exemplary programs that-^elo in-school 
youth prepare for and enter the work world. * 



The programs funded by ' Y.outhwork aire studying, the major 
questions surrounding credi-t and work exoerience^ The results 
should provide a great deal of poncUte knbwledge and suggestions 
for resolving issues and concer\is oCjawarding credit for work 
.■experience and competencies' derived fronjAhose experiences. 

Other programs "listed "are trying different yet successful 
approaches to bringing together the world of work and 'the world of 
education. All the programs .should be considered as examples ' 
of the many types of effort? .underway.. As such, they ■ are' excel-- 
lent sources of information to help in the development of a pro- 
gram of work experience and awarding credit 'for comoetencies 
derived from the experiences, and time spent in the program. 

Ms. Ma;ry^«Bacon Mr. Maurice E. Wilson 

Somerset Community College Manpower, Training Divisi6n 

Somerset, Kentucky 42501 ; ' 1450 N.E. 2nd Flopir 

Miami, Florida 33123 ' 

Dr. Raymond Billingasley *Sister Mary- Damascene 

Newton County School District Madonna College 

3187 Newton Drive, N.E. ' * 36600 Scho6lcfaft Street 

Covington, Georgia 30209 Livonia, Michigan 48150i • ~' 

Ms. Susan Curnan * Ms . Kathy Harrell 

Smokey House Project Independent Learniftg Ceriter " 

Vermont Department of, Education 2125 S. 19th Street' ' ' 
Danby, Vermont 15739 , Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 ' 
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* Mr. Philip Yourish 

Independence High School 
17 9 Van Buren Street 
Newark, New Jersey 17105 



Mr. B. C. Vankoughnett 
Itontiac ^chool Distrifct 
35<!^West 'wide. Track Dr4ve 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 



Mrs. Velma t". Lucero 

-City of Oakland Offi^ce of . Economic ' 

Development and Employment 
Youth Division' 

14 22 San P,ablo Av^nu^, Room 27. 
Oakland, CA 94 61^2 

* Ms.*. Cathy Cockrill 
. . Willstoh Instructional Center 

6131 Willston Drive 
, Falls Church, VA 22044 

* Dr. Bryon Schneider 
Southwest Secondary School 

'3410' W.. 47frfi Street 
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APPENDIX C 
Invitational Working Conferences' Particip; 




On October 23 (Denver, Cq^orado) and, November 6,. 1978, 
(Columbus Oliio) invitational working conferences on the topic 
of Av/ar ding Academic Credit for Work "Experience were held. 

Nine, participants/^f k)m the western; half of the United 
States met in Denver; thirteen persons from the eastern half ofv 
America/me.t in Columbus, The people represented state depa^rt- 
jnents of education CETA prime sponsors, local school districts, 
orivate businesses,' community-based organizations and junior ' 
co/Lleges. " - 

' ^ ' ' ' . V IP ' 

/ Their purpose in meeting was to assist the project staff in 
determining the most signigicant issues and questions concerning 
the av^arding of credit for work experiences ..and competencies 
derived from such experiences. The participants discussed from 
their experience-based viewpoints the focus of CETA.and YEDPA 
I legislation on the awarding of academic credit for-work exper- 
ience competencies. They debated the aues£ion of the4relation- 
"ship between manpower/labor ' training and educational institution 
^training, and granting of credit for various work experiences. 

The two groups provided valuable input to dirA:t project " 
staff in addressing the "credi t-YEDPA-education" question now- 
being discussed. ' ' * ' 
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^ AR^ENDIXD » ^ 

"Models" for Awarding Academic Credit ' • 

- . '■ ' '' ^ -. ■ 

' ' ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ' V- 

> ,vThe "models" for* awarding credit for work experience and/or 

competencies derived from that experience represent the majority 
of crediting methods now being employed^ or suggested. These " ■ 
models present the process by, which high schools, VQcational/tech- 
nical schools (secondary and postsecondary) , community/ junior - • 
colleges, four year colleges dfid universities, and other education- 
al agencies and institutions can assess student learning gained 
viar work experience. . The methods described by no meaas are perfect;; 
or. suitable to^.every ^situation. Howi^vei^, adaptation of individual 
models ozc^ a combination of models should produce a viable means 
of assessifig andv crediting , experiential learning 'in various cir- 
cumstances'. . ^ . . • > ' 

^Consider these models as tested beginning -points foif-a pro- 
gran. The experiences gained by the institutions which created 
the listed programs should prove K&lpful. Further information 
explaining the model^s may be obtained from th^ institutions: 
The Continuing Education Institute, Bri^ghton, Massachusetts; 
Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning>-^rinceton , New ^ 
Jersey; ^ar West Laboratory, San Francisco, California;' Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory , . Charleston /^ West Virgi^iia; Northwest Lab- 
o^to^Y/ Portland,^ Oregon; Research for Better Schools^ Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;- American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 
New ^ York State Departnfent .of Education, Albany, New York; Thomas 
•Sdison'-College; Princeton, New .Jersey. Comple'te bibliographic 
formation for each mojdel is presented 'in the Bibliography , p. 

"68. .L*-^ ■ \ ' ' ' 



/ - The. Cpnt^umji^h/catiort^ Inst it^ 

•The Continuing Educatio^n:^;^ns^tute (,CEI) was initially funded 
a pilot project by both GETA and the .Adult Basic Education Act 

sCw^.^**^ ^wj.j.ci^u\ uiic cuuua uxuiidi prujjieijis ^ conrronting 

ployed. It was- anticipated .that-rvj^e program, after the first yilar 
of , implementation would bq adppted by: the New -Bedford Public Schools 
to become an rnt^^ral^par-t^Vp'f Educa'tion Department. *"lt 
1? currently completinig. this >pi^^|:,-' ^ 

•f 'When- the CEI^was originally set up, as ^a cooperative effort 
tween education 'and labor, it was to- be unlike the traditional 
manpower • training program's which offer mostly occupatit)nai skill 
development and/vary little related basic ^educal^dn,. The New 
Bedford Adult Dip ld||[na Program was designed ^td awa-^d. credit for . 
skills^ gainedr^^rior to enrollment and also for academic exper- 
.iences deTsigned f<5* credit.^. The p/-o ject fs baspd^on. the f^l- 

/ ■ \- ' ' 71 ' V ■■ ^ . 





lov/ing r^^fionalSjJWF "D that learning and knowledge are accruired 
throughout a per^6f^' s lifetime; 2) that- a^high school nrepares * 
a person for a ro4e as an adult bv nrovidina an onnortunity to 
learn and acauire certain comnetencies; and 3) that adults who 
possess knowledge, skilli?, and talents should be al-iowed to demon- 
strate such competencies rather than be forced to return to a 
classroom' mer^ly to satisfy a particular attendance reauireneht , " 

The main objecjtives of the pcogram are: "1) to provi"^ men 
anc^^omen who enter the nrogram with the neces-sary basic educa- 
tidBftl ' skills needed to survive in our society; 2) to assist the^v 
student in establishing realistic vocational and career goals; 
3) to attempt to raise a person's self image and self esteem by 
providing feedback and reinforcement of learning that Itas occurred 
through life experiencs; and 4) to enable a nerson tp^earn a reau- 
lar high school diploma in a time frame consistent yith his/her 
needs and prior education, "2 

Ehrollees^are awardeji' a high school- di^lx)ma through the New 
Bedford-.PublicN Schools after satisfying the follo\7inq require- 
ments: "l);,>Each person must pass a readijj^ competency test show- 
ing that^he or she can read at a high school level; 2) each person* 
must pa^s mathematics^ examination re^ /an understanding of 

whole numbers/ fractions, decimals, percentages, measurements, 
some algebra and geometry;* 3) eaclt person must be abLje to write 
gramatically correct letters^) compositions ^ essays, and pass a 
grammar- test; 4). each perSon. must satisfy the Mas^chusetts* state • 
requirement in U.S. history and civics;. 5) each person must enroll 
in the program for at least one term during v/hic^i time he or ^ she - 
must take a course or do a proj'ect; and finally^ 6) each person 
must^/earn the reauired 16 Carnegie Units. Person^s who cannot, oas^s 
a competency /Examination are ref^rred^to a class in the New Bed- 
ford Evening School, the Onboard Adult. Learning Center, or the 
Newl Bedford Skill Center. "3 • 

.Students are awarded credit, only when 'the skills or compe- 
fencies can be demons-ti^at^d outside the classroom. A written 
methodology has been developed for awarding credit in/each of the 
following^ life experiential categories: 1) 'emoloymertt ; 2) train- 
ing .nrograi\is ;, 3) • f amij-y' health^ and education;. 4) hom^ management;' 
5)t commLqrity. volunteer experience; 6) prof icienqy "in the fine arts; 
7) proficiency .a second language; '8) fnilitary service;>9.) Prac- 
tical art^; 10) sports; 11) recreation ^and trave.X; and 12) ind^- 
nendent study or project. The maximum'^umber o£ credits allow'ed 




1, Lloyd David, the Nev; Bedford Adult Diploma^Program, pp 4-5 

2, ^ David', p.5. ' \ ' . . ■ * , 

3, ^Ibid-f PP 5-6, - ' ' ^ • 



for each is* as*' follows; 



Employment , • 
Training Progralms ' " . 
Home Managemer\^ " ^ 

""Sparts, Recreation and Travel,, 
.Family Health and Education 
Proficiency in Fine Arts 
FIractical Arts 
Military Services 
Community Volunteer Experience 
Proficiency in Se^rorid Languag.e 
Independent Study or^roject 



. / 



- 4, credits 

- 4 tVedits 

- 4 credits 
^ 2 cr.editfe 

- 2 credits 

- '3 credits 

- ^^credits 

- T' credits' 
-* 2 credit^' 

- 2 c'TQdits '.in each 

- 1 credit for "each 
.project 



The minimum amount of time a student needs to spend in the 
oi^gram to earn a diploma is 12^weeks; the maximun amolint rs one 
year.:- '^The program is open to apyone 22 years old or older, with th 
exceT^tion ofV those who are younger but require three of fewer 
credits tg graduate. The Principal of the New Bedford Evening 
High School revidWs each student's portfolio'^ and must give approvaji 
diplomas . . • 



for. all the 



Cooperative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning (GAEL) 



, GAEL recommeVids no, par;ticular assessment methodology, ^n, ^ 
ninjs^ different Ihreas of assessment methodology hov/ever, GAEL does 
list 21 means of assessing experiential learning. The nine as- 
sessment methods ^rreas are: . • . , 



performance, tests ' ' ' ' 

simulations ^ ^ • 
alSsessment , centers 

essay examinations ^ ' ' ^ . 

objective v;ritten examinations' ^ 
. ■ interviews" • . , . • 

' ' ' . ~ s^lf-assessment- 

ratings . * , . . 

, Y V product assessment < ' ' 

As sessment of student learning - via ^experiential education 
is-somewhat difficult in M:he^on^t,ext of traditional 'assessment 
even with .the various metho^Js . ^-However^ GAEL .^suggests that if ' • 
six steps are followed,' in wha.t^ver order is appropriate, asses-s^* 
merit can be accomplished' pr&perlY-. ^ The six steps proposed' are': . 

i. IDEN'PiejGATrON ideijtify leari:\ing aH::quired through^' 
experience and define what' learnitig is college level. 



*2. ARTICULATION — ^ relate learning to eduqational goals 
such as degrees, specific s'kill development'. 
.'3. ' DOCUMENTATION — cpmpilation of descriptive rec.orcj o^. 
evidence verifying learning took- pi ac?e . / ■ 

4. MEASUREMEI^T — determine' nature and extent of learning . 

5. EVALUATION' T-^ decide what • estafcii&Ked Ost^ndards of /■ ' 
learning, are met by .|^xperience al^d whether / (br^^h 
credit should be ^awarded. ' ' . . : , ' - 

^-6 . TRANSGRIPTING ~ d'escr ibing . and recording the learning .' 
'.in a concise and appropriate manner'for student 'and , 
thiria-party use. 

Following these steps in "applying any assessment methodology'*' 
;:-s^hould producg; a process beneficial to the student ^^nd institu-^ - 
'""tion, Fiarther, such ''a process will adequately and justly inter- 
^\pret learning accomplished via experiential educatio^i activities. 

/: ^>/The Tiex^ four models* all grew from the innovatiye/. career;, 
concept of / Experience ^BaseB Careei:- Education ^ (EBCE) in1;rpduced 
ijn 1971 by,' HEW/U^©E. The' four regional^ educatiphal laboratories 
whose model a^j^a^re described were .chosen by . the Natiohaf Institute ^ 
of Educ^tioij lb. develop the EBCE concept into an bper^ational a^d 
' .viai)le qurViculum/f or secondary students ; ^ Adhering tO- whatever. 

cWi?riculuiruf ormiat they pref ^rfeid, \the" labs were to design: a'pro- 
.^.giram, which 'would combine , learning activities outside and wijthiq 
the schotf^l into a balanced , comprehensive , and . individualized 
secondary . curriculum, model. Their basic goal was to create a 
)re-planned: avenue for students ■ to learn ;^hrbugh the practical 
Si^applicatiori- Of acadeQiic disciplines in ' the' workday world, , These 
fc. fouir"^ educational models ate^di^ussed in :?t;^rms of their program, 
policies and. procedures ^rfela*te"^--to the. aivarding of academic 
credit 'for= community -work ex;perience,'*' ^ ; • . ^ ' 

. . . ■ T ■ ■ ; ^ , ■■ 

* FV I'Vest laboratory ^ " ' ,^ 

* . ^ '/^ , ' '■■ ' ' . ■ • ' 

The Far West 'Laboratory (FWL) model of Exper leade Based 

•Career E(fucation (EBCE) is an alternative appr6ach. to 'tradit.ionaP 
education which^uses the communi'ty. for its Classroom. Students.' 

^^^^grams„ areV j^truct^red 'through in<^iA;;iduali^^ learning pr'ogi;ams 

(jM|^Xt around Iboth piiblic-. dhd pxivate/sector employm^t . The' r,. 

; Jwividlialized learning , prq^g^rams ref lect an integration of basiij — 
skills r career awarenes's and . interpersonal^ a^ril Is- .with the ' 
traditionai aCademicf subjecftSi. The special" project' pa<:kages - 

.are. developed by utiliz^ing ' eurftridulum goals (local district , grad- 
uation /requirements) "a^^ avail-abje .community learning pQtenticLr-= 
for identifying -individualized^ student J goals, qbjeeit:i-ve<s and 
proposed acty.vltieB / . ' . ' 



the 



EBCE students-.may spend an y^ece ^ from 2 0 to. 80 f)erceh*"t qf * 
air timQ in, £h^ c'6imi|Junityf dependiog 'ufion. their , individual \ /. 



^needs and interests. Corresponding to thkamount-'of time"; that 
^ey spend in. the,..coininunity are levels of d%ignated' depth"' and 
-JPJ^ation: 1) -orientation to the site; 2) ej^Sor^ion of the 
^ite; 3) investigation "oif 'the site.\ ^"*>/^ 

The curriculum design -focuseg^ on three Vo^ areas : 

1) Career Development., . , ■ 

.2) Basic Skills, and ■ ' ■! ■ " " 

« 3) Life Ski-lls. ' . . ' ^ \ 

_ The Project Planning Packages in the areas of Life Science, 
Physical. ScieiTce, S9cial Sciepce, Commerce, and Communications 
Media provide .guidelines for hew project developments that can ■ 
acceptable integrate £he tbree core areas i-n^o a- studfent's pro- 
gram. Ingram completion- requirements are rndividaally- based on 
local graduation requirements^ and their relation to a student's 
interests, needs' and abilities. Students are .n6ti r^ired to 
complete all the projects; rather, the number',, scop e'^nd depth 
will always = - — ■ — j--- _» i . . , ,v .r . . / 




and checklists ^^re used to monitor a student's prpgram and the 
Teaming coordinators' i^^ase their evaluations on observa- 
tions,, evaluation of fMJFproducts, and employer or staff veri- 
fications, /^^"-.dw ' ' • 



- 'W ■ 

Appal9chia-EdUca|Mnal Laboratory 



' ■ ■ ... 

Thfe Appalachla Edu<3ational Laboratory -offers "an'EBCE (Kxper- 
ience-Based Career Education.) . curriculum which primaciiy designs 
®^P®>P'e"ce .for "credit. The program is designed around the basic 
cour&e^ required ,J>y most ^traditional -high schools. Five major 
course^ area.g ( Career ' Education, Engllsh/commiinications , ' mathematic 
natural science^^ and so.ci^sc:fenc.e). form the basi^ for the con<^et) 
inquiry ^ oriented curriculiaB and the -academic .course'work is in.te^ 
grat.ed v/ith career , ^xplorJWfbn jexpexiences into the community. ^ 

For QacK. of thtf five cbtirie? areas' ,» academic concepts* sub- 
concept^, and object iveai haYe been developed in. order to define 
the ,ba3ic • course contlent . . Cpnununity^ res£)urces- or "'wpifV sites " 

^^f .■^J^"*^^^^^'^ their learning potehtial/throuqh- a process 

called Experience Sita-Analysis " . The" av^ailablP ^-h 
•any pne si€e;is WEitten into Sinwie 'task-description ; statements "' 
;to enable learnihg Coordinators tSo-. assess^^,accurate'ly' eaph indi- 
vidual si,te for. its learning -.potential . ■:Jtiiese i^sk -statements 



.5ixje*then integrated witii the recommended academic objec.tives-^^into 
'/'••"$tv't^)tar individualized . learning for the student. /Students 

'typically spend 70 to 80 percent of their tine in the community 
V ;--. completing their individualized academic or 'career programs. 

TKe major mechanism for documenting and delivering academic 
- /objectives is the Activity Sheet. The Activity Sheet is a..single- 
p^g:e ^i-€arriing plan desd^gned to coordinate the ^pademic objectives , 
WH:ti^a ^spe'cific community site, so. that^the learner ' s progress 
can be precisely measured. Completed Activity Sheets are devaluated 
in foiir areas: 1) goal (time); 2) student progress in app]yLng 
- the inquiry approach t(^ learning; 3) the .finished 'product; and 
4) an overall average evaluation. Personalized counseling, dis- 
,cussioas, and negotiation are 'all strategics utilized both in 
developing and (evaluating Activity Sheets. , 

The evaluation procedures focus on^ a point system which 
correlates with the amount of credit needed. One half credit, 
^ in any discipline, is equal to one hundred points; so that a full 
credit' would be equal to two hundred points. It appears that 
students earn credits , through a. rather subjective rating process , ' 
ey^n though th^ere are certain limitations to the amount of credit 
a.^Student .can earn for one Activity Sheet. ^ Students typically 
earn five^points for a disc^line which is not the major focus 
ofyap)' activity sheet . The Activity Sheets are rather short-term 
leairriing plans, so that the average student can finish two tq 
foiijf- Activity Sheets in one to two weeks. Therefore^ a student 
. -p^can earn, anywhere fro# .20 to 50 , points in that shor.t span of 
^ii|^. VThen' the points are totaled at , the end of the year, 100" . 
points equal one half Carneg^^e Unit , while 200' points.'equal 
on^ .earnegie Unit* ■ - ^ * ' ' , ' 

' .-'i NiDfthwest Regional Educ^ional Laboratory^^ " 

'The Hor^west Regional Education Laboratory offers an 
Experi;ehqe Ba^^d Career Education alternative' program which is 
■ entirely con^.3?eo.^si^ in nature. The;:-:Cufriculum ^delivery foc- 
uses on" thr^ee .' are'as :^ . > ^ • ^* 

7 ■ ; \ ■ . ^ 

\ 1) •/BasiQ.Ski-lls;. \\ , ■ ^ - 

-. , K . ^ 2) ^iife Skills; V ' ^ '"^^ , , " 

r •/ 3J 'Career Developments "'J. . ' \ ' * 



Because/students spend about ;50 pe.rcent' ot their time on ' 
commiinity learning sites and because ' tlieir; e'xperieftces are dfe- 
sighed for erefdit, it ^is il^portant. that teachferp, be aware of the 
learning' jSot^ntikl available, in the community. ^The program uSes 
a detailed tasTc *analysi^, procedure for identifying learning po- 
^^ential within ' the c '* --t--'-i^.^i i u^^,^ 4=^^ 

ing in&ividuar stude 



4 



^^ential within ' the communckty , which 't'hen, becomes the basis :£or dev«lop7 

udent^* ' ieaFnirjg objectives . L^arnlng^ strategies 
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used for^elivering the instruction include career explorations 
. projects, learning and^.3kil L bui Iding • levels , comoetencv certifi- 
cation, student jourigis and world' of work seminars.' Each stu- 
dent s learning plan^Cpntains specific objectives whioh r'eflect 
the goals of the three curriculum areas i'nt^rated with the stu- 
dent ' s needs, interests and abilities.. .'v. ^ 

The specific program completion requireijients ,of EBCE models 
-have been accepted by many state and^local education agencies 
as being equal to traditional program standards. The program 
completion requirements include completion of two projects in all 
the Life Skills areas — creative development, critical thinking, 
personal/social development, science, and functional citizenship. 
Each proj.ect must also include Basic Skills activities. In ad- 
dition to spending a minimum of 15 hourfeper week in the commu- • 
nity; students must complete a minimum fcf five pareer exolora- ' 
tions and. one learning leyel per year-. /Finally , : d set of- thir-' 
teen "competencies;* must also Ije completed by the student.' These 
competencies include such basic sur.vivaL skills as purchasing 
. insurance, budgeting, arrd .auto meclianiCs . . , 

, : ■ ■ . - • : . . ■ ^. 

V - ' Research for Better Schools ^ 

Research for Better Schools operates art^EBCE ptogr'am designed 
to complement the regular school curriculum. "Students soead ap- 
proximately twenty^ercent of their schtsol week in the community 
where they expand their perceptions of the world of work through " 

.explorations (group mini courses) and specializations (indepen- 
dent study projects). In addition, an Academic Resource Center ' ' 
IS provided m-house to facilitate career .development , qrokp ' 
guidance, and basic skills instruction in math and English. * 

,A11 other subject matter is delivered through the basic schbol 
curriculum. . 



At the present time, the RBS/EBCE model is being revised 
to- deliver core academic subjects centered around* actual work 
•experience in the community. The modification will focus on the 
issue of h-ow learning activities at' the work si^ can be struc- 
, ture.d -around the .competencies required , from graduation. The new 
. RBS/EBCE model will be implemented., th^roughout the Philadelphia 
Public SgJ;\oo1 System. 



American Council.on Education'^uide 
to the Evaluation of Edi^ional Experiences 
'\. in the Armed. Forces 



/ The 1974 edition -of the CJuide tb the: Eval'uation.,^of Educa---; 
onal Expeti^encps. in ^thd, Armed Services initiated a,.hew system ' 
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^ of continuous evaluation for.;!formal military training experiences, 
- In addition, this latest ^edition acknowledges - the significance 
of an all volunteer military force, by recognizing the need for 
developing a more effe^.tive ihducemisnt. The Guide ultimately 
provides the opportunity for career service, men a^id women to , 
integrate formal milita£y traiming with the pursuit •of:^ civilian- 
degree, at a number of educational institutions throughout the 
country., -/ ^ . ^ . '■ 

The Guide contains an iRventolf^ of all coufses available 
through the ' Department of^Defense and other brarTches of the 
armed services, 'wi't'h recommendations * foi: their equi valient credit 
in^the^corresponding categories of post-secondary ec^ucation; 

. The primary ^document util^rzed for evaluating^K^course is v. 
the syllalDUS developed hy the military service, Tffe courses ^- 
are evaluated by teams of three s\±>j"ect matter specialises. • *f 
There'^are two major goa^s which, these evaluators strive to'meet: 
the formulation of a credit reconWendation and tKe development 
of a, course description. Included. in t'he credi^ /tecommejidation 
are " trie category o£ credit, the number of semester . hours irecom - 

• mended"/ and the proper subject area ." ^^"^ ""^ . ^ ~ 

• >^ ■ ^ ~ ^ — . . . -. ■ . ' 

^ In 'determining the Appropriate* cred:^ifc recommendations , the 

panel must exahiine/each course *f or the fol'lowifi^ criteria: 

*A. Antecedent Data - — the status ^of a .student* or to * ' ' 
his/her taking course: for. exampie, his/her Wtitude , 
^ previoulS^ e^cation. 'and . Experience , Course fafcilities, 
•■ equipment and personnel , are , also important afntece4ents , 

B, ^ Transaction Data^ — the succession of student .pncqunt- 

ers^^vith teacher^, learning materials/resources cbun-, ^ ' 
selors, and emplc^ers. These .conditions are also''>arer. 
^ ' ;^P^lected through class discussions, Laborato'^ry ^*techjRf|jq'Ues > ' ' 

'. *^^^rid test- administration.. \ . ' \ 

^ c?^^.c5utpome Data — the conclusive abilities, achievemerit^^^ 
• ' * and attitudes' from the educational • experience, espocT'i^l- 
^ ' ^ ly thia extent to which" goals/objectives can predict •^'■''>^' ^ 

thp final cognitive,^-affe'ctive> perceptual, or ps^yc^.-:-^^. 
motor outcomes . , ^ ' ■ < ^Tw'- 

EVen tjiough semester hours. credit recommendations ar^^s^npt ' ^ 
solely derived from a mathematical conversAon/: American Cauncil* ■ ^ 

on Edbc^tion (ACi:) ev&luatbrs aj5ply:rthe followiilg g;^uide lines ; » 
- with a ceirtain ^©ount^ Qf latitude, * » / ; • 

■ ■ ' - . ' ^ ' --f^ .' - . ■ ■ - ^ . ■ , . ". ■" > 

t ^1)1. ' One semeste;^ credit hour is ' equivaleri't tS f^fteeii ^ 

hours * of classroom contact plUfeS^thirty hours of 
' ' ■ ,^outsid6 resource- pr,eparation;\ qx:^ - " ' ' v ^ ' 
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2) one semester credit hour for each thirty hours 
of laboratory instruction and hands-on^exper- 
ience plus the necessary outsicle preparation nor- 
mally equivalent to an additional fifteen. hours; 



or 



3) one semester credit hour j^or at^ least forty-five 

* hours o€^ shop instruction/contact. 

>\ 

:.,In ^determiningL the category^ of/ credit, ACE evaluators must 
ajso 3dapt the following guidelines -when necessary: 

^ . • • 'V , ■ 

' . ^ 1) . Vocational-Certificfete — Vocational education is 

^ , identified as contact hours or semester credit 

. ;■ hours. Since ,.tt)e* primary dbrjective dt vocational 



education' is to-.|ijfep,are an individual fpr a pre-iT'" 

scribed Vocatioriy ^i.^i^^pp that the course con- ^ 

^eht would be more pr.aetical/p^^^ . . 

applied. The emphasis Ts; plac^^ and 



"manual oob preparation fy>r^ rsucc^f^ful perf ormance. 
2) Technical-Asspciate Demre:^;:-^-. f encompaag^'^^ 

lover division baccalailt*eate), . Th^is 't^itt^gqiry 
: • -includes all c611egiatG coursework des'jg^ned^ for 

an occupationally orielit^ed ' associate degree and 
, . also intr\)ducotry levei coure work transferable 

to a baccalaureate. Courses at this level pre- • 

a student to functibn as a technician in a 
spw:ified area. Technician insti;uction is well ' 
.\ known for its anaiytj.cair.hature , requiring exper- 

tise in math, science,- ai^^; language. The locufs i 
,1^ ' is oiT; ;Learnirig, througia . 'rlaboratory based ins^truc- 
^ ^^tion, principles -,which can be gener^ized. 
■; 3); Upper Division Baccalauf eate'.Degree ~ Courses \Ln 
* / : this area generally require a spec t^t 

■ is beyond the course introductory level.. -"Suc- 

" * . cessful performance nprmallyjnecessitates'^ prior! 

study in the- area^^ of - specialization. ' . 

^ . "4) .Graduate Degjfk'^ey.r^-^d^se^^ thi^area 'tend to 

^: ^ he ri^i^i^jpxl^ study, 

original. ?e|^^fcii^\^d^^ anaHsi-s , -^a^d the oro- 

\^ • -fessionari ^^plica^t^^^ • 

within a;. dj.scfpj-£|ie:- ^S^^ enro-J.1 - 

subs^quent-tb. receiving,. a .baccalaureate. ' ^ 

" ! . '^^^ Gommission does; not recommend secondary credit for 
•. military service or basie^rtraining per ,se. 'However, It- does 
• orecommend' that the phyVic^l ^Sucatlonc^^'ex^^ 

r d^uring six, months or more j|f. military accepted in * 
lieu^of the mandatory ' high schoql requir^menis,;f ojt:* i^hiy^^ 
education or hygiene antd^'health, e^iic^tion. — • 
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I , New York State Department of Education 

• ** ' ' . 

This New York State External High School Diploma Program 
developed- at the State • s . Department of Education, is a compe- 
tency-based assessment system which grants adults a local high 
•school degree upon demonstration of certain required skills 
and competencies. The program's evaluation procedures emphasize 
the acquisition and mastery of bofR job-entry "level ski lis and 
basic academic course work. The assessment procedures f-ocus" on 
Identifying skills that an adult Ijas acquired 'fehrfugh- his/her- 
•Vpast "life experiences". Therefore, it appears that the' New^ 
York State External High School Diploma . Pr.pgram prinvarily awards 
credit for-,prior experience. The program' will, hqwever, offer 
to candidates who lack the basic required levels of competencies 
structured learning periods utilizing community resources.' So 
It appears tha-t any candidate seekina~-tjo develop new skills, in"'*' 
addition to his/her present demonstrable competencies,, will find 
the program applicable. * ^. s 

s .The assessment procedures . are designed to measure two sets 
of competencies. The area of Generalized Competencies encompas- 
ses: both basic and lif€ skills: reading, math, .science, consumer 
education, qatf ienship, health awareness, and occupational adapt- 
ability. The af.^« of Individualized Competencies recognizes thos 
advanced special skills that adults may develop in three areas: 
Occupat-ional/vdcational skills advanced academic/college readi- 
ness skills, or a specialized con\^etency in' either music, art, 
or -comiiunity-: service. Th.e 'candidate must demonstrate a. minimum 
proficiency level in all of the Ge|^alized Competencies and in" 
one of->the Individualized Competences. . ' 



Completion .reau'irements for the Generalized Competencies" 
include %ufccessfully demonstrating 64 Ltems of proficiency levels 
through Assigned tasks and diagiiosi^^^e-'sting . 




V. Completion -requirements f or Vth^^idividualized Competencies 
enfcail successfully demonstrating oft^f the following three 
options;;, - ' . - ' 

y Occupational/Vc^ational Skills Candidates, must pre- 

f y^. sent a letter of ve^-if icatii^n from an employ^ document- 
^"9 one .ye^r pf,' successful employment"; 'or Iftrc^ o£' "a 



2) 



field to identify entry ±^^j^fr^uu < 
teri^''*5nd rtQ^supervise the candidate' s performance 
evaluation. • ' ' * 



J on 



AdVapceGd A^cadeinic/College Readiness C^n 
demonstrate advanc^ aqademic skills'^-'^'kBpli 



-r- ^C^ndidates mufet 
cab],e^ to ^ col- 



lege evaluation criteria, or present dc5cuinentati.Qn_ - 
of acceptable standardized test scores . 
■ 3) Specialized Competencies — Candidates must present 

documentation of advanced skills in .music, art, or com- 
S munit* service., to an expert in the selected field. 



• - Upon satisfactory .demonstration of the competencies described 
. above, the candidate's cumulative record is reviewed by a trained 
a-ssessor. The approved record myst then be evaluated by a^gidn- 
al Committee and presented to local school board officials f or v 
final endorsement for the awarding of a high school diploma. 

9 

Persons over eighteen who have dropped out of school are 
e«.gible for the program, but the bulk o:^ its beneficiaries ' appear 
to be m the 43rd percentile of Central New Yorkers 25"years^of 
age or older, . ^ , • 7 , 

. Thomas A. Edison College 

■Thomas A. Edison College, as an external de^re^ college, 
does not offer classroom inst^ruction or correspondence courses. 
It IS one of nine New Jersey state colleges^ and like the other y 
eight^^^t IS- authorized By the State. Board to grant college credits 
and degrees.^ Thomas*.|:dison- has no full time faculty; instead it 
depends upon. academi,c councils (made up of college instructoi: 
and administrators) to determine its/dfegree requirements. I' 
purpose is to verify and to authorize college -level learnin 
without , regard to . where "or how that learning was acquired..^ 

. The ^valuation proces.s primarily focuses on ' the awarding of 
academic credit for prior ■ experience . In additj^on to^the assess- 
ment/ the college -provides a detailed analysis^'of the*^ candidate ' < 
course equivalency to specific degree requir^jnents . > 

- • 4^ ■ ' , ■ . • ,. . ■ '-^ ^" ■ 

The college' offers several putrocedures' for conducting t*he 
assessment^ of a r.anH-i ^ = > Ti.v,^,.,i'Uj_„ .: _ ... , , 

opjeratea under 1 

.^k-ir^Sk^or compel 

experiences.. Appl; 

^.i'es/sljills, and on the basis <of .^I%eir performance they are 
awarded Credit. ^_It is important- to note h^re that many lnstitu-%^ 
tions award credit for documentat'iiDn of "life experiences" rather 



tnan achievement. Edisorf Col leg.e {emphasizes that even though 
.-.candidate may be able ^o document past "occupational/academic 
exper,i.enc.es, they v/ill'/n 'reality earn.'CtediV ,pnly for wfeat 
they have retained cSr /earned .la summary , Ediion ColleJI" stresseW' 
the contentiiof a learikng sityatiOrt. as opposed to the proCe^. 

:'■■>■ . • \ ' . • • h- 



Applicants can receive c-redit for their skills through a 
variety of educational experiences, the most "frequent being the - 
transfer of credits for course work completed at another univer- 
sity or college. Degrees offered by the 'College are measured 
in semfester hours. Gene?:ally -speaking, Edison College awards 
credit in the form of semester hours, which represent approxi- ^ 
mately fourteen to eighteen hours of classroom instruction. ' 

I Candidates are provide'd the opportunity for entering an 
Individual Assessment Program for taking'^a variety of college 
level examinations- offered by Edison College. In addition, the 
College has evaluated, several educational programs which award 
certif icateg or licenses in order to determine their equivalent 
college ^credit. Hospital Based R.N. Programs and the Federal 
Aviation* Association Program are just* two of several. 
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U Reproduced , with permssion from -the Dade' County Public 
/ . Schools, Di^ision^of Vocationa^l and A'dult Education. 



/ s c6MPRE«lNSi^ EMPLOYMENT JTgATNTNG Acf (CET/^) 




'^'■r'-r^ ' i > YOUTH EMPLOYMENT TRALNIN^ PROGRAM' (Y£TP) " ./ ' '•■ ■ ' 



) . ^ 



( ■ 



Firm 



tIRaining agreement 



Company Name ' 



Address 



SCreet 



City / - .^t^t^V - zip Code 

^ . .. ■ •■■ .-.^i 

Agrees to employ ' ^'--^ 

Student-Learner Age / Address 

School 



TRAININ-; ACTIVITIES 



^ • Address Phone 

•\. :; , ■ • . v. 

The above named firm and/or employer agrees to furnish on- the- jpb tra Ul^. f or 4* 

• * « student-learner as a .. ^ ' 

Name of Student . Job or Occupational Area * 

The teachef-coordlnacor m cooperation with the employer shall develop a tracing 
plan outlining training activities to be pursued by the student-learner. 

'The training period will commence on ior about . ^ 



"Starting Employment Date 
and will continue through^ ^ 

ProJ^ted Completion Date, of Tra ining^^Mriod ~ \ 

MAGES AND HOTOS OF EMPLOY!fENT / . ° ■ 

_ . . ■ • . r 

Ihe^startlng wage will be $ p er hour> Wages, training and program dperatlon 

will be conducted In compliance with, the Child Labor provisions of the Fair "Libor * 
Standards/ Act, and the^Florlda Chlldf Labor Laws. 

SUPERVISION , ^ j ' 

The employer agrees to assign a supervisor that will .b6 responsible for the tr^lnlng^ " 

of the jitudent. As this program Is operated In cooperation with , ■ ' ^ ' ^ 

' High School, It wtll be necessary for the teacher-coordinator to perlodl- 

ca^lly observe and evaluate student progress. In the ^vent-any party:falls to fulfm 
the* Intent i^^ the agreement, the agreement may be cancelled. '"^ / 



~" Teacher-Coord Itta tor , < • ^ * ^ ] ^""^ BnpToyer 



Studenj^-Lea'CTVsr ■ .p«rent/Ctia rd, Ian 



^^^JK^ * ' • ^ • Date of Agreement 




COMPREHENSIVI EMPLOYMENT TRAmmc ACT (CETA) 
' " Dade ^ounty' Public Schools' . - • 

tncionai and AdulD Education ^ 
r^^easc Second-^-Aven^e . ' 
. ■ •, \. ' #Iiami.- ilorida ^31 32'' " " '» .• ' 

.[^ ■■ ' ^ ■' > ' 

• •• YOUTH EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAM (YETP) 



I . DivisioHr of 
. 145P 



. 'EMPLOYER RATINC OF STUDENT 



St\idenc-Learner 



Job Title 



^WORK APPRAISAL FORM 



Training Agency 



Program 



Teacher-Coordinator 



Place a check- in the square wnLch 
best describes the student's 
^ present, performance. 


j e:-:ce- 

. LLENT 


1 ^'vTRV 
1 GOOD 


GOOD 


I * 

FAIR 


I UNSATIS- i 
FACTORY 


PERSONAL 'APPEARANCE - 


• 






- ^ 


• 














ATTEm\NCE a:^ punctuality , 










■ L' 


RESOURCEFULNESS - INITIATIVE 








— 




-DEPENDABILITY 






- s 






ATTITUDE 


— t — : 










KNOWLEDGE OF^DUTIES 


tit i 










ABILITY TO FOLLOW 'iNSTkuGTJPNS " . 












ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS 












.PRODUCTIVITY - QLVu^TITY OF WO^ 











y 


ACCURACY jOF WORK PERFORMED 


■ / 1 










HOUSEKEEPING - ORDERLIIJESS AND 
CLEANLINESS OF WORK ,\REA 












OVER-ALL PERFORMANCE (Check One) 

L 








i .. 





The Teacher-c;"ordihator will use this form for evaluation purposed . ^Piease note 
*r J5"^='^"«t-ics. habits or mannerisms that you feel the T^acher-(i)ordinatdr 
Should discuss with the student-learner. 



Cot^ents: 



'comprehensive El^LOYMENT TRAININIg" ACT (CETA)^ 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IRAIWJNG PROGRAM (YETP) 

Dade County Public Sctiools X.^ 
Diyisrlon of Vocatjonal arid Adi^l t- Edacation 
. ' 1'450 Ndi^theast Second/Avenue* 

'MiarnT, Florida 33132 ' 



Granting Academic Credit to CETA Students , 



Students enrolled in the-Youth Employment Training Program (YETP) and are. presently 
€nrql>l«# in ah in-school program and^ meet eligibiJity requirements as determ|nejJ by 
th^e^rtment 1)f Labor (DOL) may be" consi dered for enrollment onto YETP. Occupa- • 
tional areas "ef training in the classroom include the following:' 

/ 



7 



V. Agri -Business • 

2. Business Occupations 

3. Distributive Occupations 

4. diversified Occupations 



6. Health -and Publ i c Service - 
' lOccupatiqns / 

' 6. Home Economics Education - 

7. Indus t ri al Occupations * 



Tt)bse students enrolled in a bonafide vocational course as listed above will be awardefd 
academic credit for those courses that are correlated with the work Experience or on-, 
the-job training activity pursued by the^^student. CETA enrol lees ntey be^ granted a^ca- 
demio- credit as ,1 11 ustrated below: - ' & - 



Course 

- ''' I ' ' - 


Grade 
Level 


. Academic 
'Credit 


Typing s' 


.11-12 


V unit 


Elglish 


'n-12 


1 unit 


Employability Skills 


n-12 


' . 1 UBi t' 


Job Related Information 




1 uhlVf 


"fcETA On- the- Job Training 


11-12* 


1 unit 



(courses will vary 
according to ' 
occupational goal ) 



Those CETA student enrolled in approved courses and have been accepted into the Youth 
Emplc^pment Training* Program (YETP) may be awarded up to five (5) academic credits 
which apply ^fcegards high schopl graduation. 



V 
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California - 



Historical background* of experience with granting "^duca- 
tionar. or' academic credit'^for- (a*) work experience, (6) , 
alternate approaches toward meet in^g course, requirements 
fcpr th^' high school diploma, (c) .non-traditional ed\aca-, 
'tional experience {i.e., community service). \ 

: ■ 

Following th^ report of 
the California ^'oint Com- 
mitter on Wor^ Experience, 
composed of approximately 
18 representatiyes pf^^tbe 
major educational associ-^ 
ations at the secondary 
-level, the state board 
of education in -Jllay 194 2,'' 
adopted the California 
Administrative Code ; 
Title 5, Education; Jj» 
Section 93, pertaining to 
work experience education.^ 

Community .College Prior to 1925.,' only' two 

• coftiprehensive junior col- 
- . . " leges had cooperative 

education programs, one 
' ^ ' of which was Riverside 

^ Junior College (now Hiver- 

• ^ side City College) 1ft 

California. Cooperative 
- ' ' . education , with -its flex- 

ibility in combining. work 
* and study within the Edu- 
cation process, is well 
' suited to the philosophy 
" of the community -colleges . 



A. Work experience: 
Secondary ^ ' 
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Alternalfe approaches^, toward meeting cours^e require- 
ments for the high school- dlplom'a, \^ ^ ^ 

Secondary ^ , . 'This requirement . also ' 

. appri^'s^ to a(iult ..Educa- 

tional prbgrams," Pro- 
' ^ . fidiency- testing for 

' , , stkidents wishing tO' 

leave high scjiool earl: 
and -the General Educate n 
Development'', testing. (Ge: 
program are 'both avail- 
^ * ^ able. 

Coirnnunity College V . . 1971 reglationg guide ch- 

- . . • California Corhmur^ity 2ol- 
^ lege Chancellor ' s Office 

course and program review 
and approval procedures. 
^ The regulations s-tipulatec 
' ' *^ "a. college credit course" 
' ^ meet a humbisr of is;requir^~ 

ments/ including ^^-at 
^ - |. ' . Which states the rc irse 

' - . . ' ^ . . ^ be pairt of an appro :ed 

educa*tional progrc,r . 

Non-traditional ^ucation exberience; 

Secondary / An independent stud:; prAc: 

gram is under the coord^p 
nation, evaluation and^^ 
general (but not immediate) 
' . • supervision of an eroloyee 
/ of rthe district who pos- 

sesses a valid certifica- 
tion document.-' The school 
^ V ^ ' dis^'trict "approves pr'-grams 

within the rules anc reg- 
• • * Illations adopted by^ .he 

. st^te boar.d of educai^ion. 
, The components of earn 
independent study pre gram 
^ » for each pupil shall be 
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m writing. The pupi 
--nust be enrolied in a .igh 
school program under r n- 
•^-itium school day state 
jrov-sions** 



-P^miTiun i t y cl _ - g e The coordinated nsrr ..:: zior 

.y ]\., system (CIS) ::rc -ides an 

.. ' integjrated/ self -contc.._-:ed 

* system of instruction -.:£inc 
a yarie-:y of teaching 
:/ methods d^d medi.a but 

' \ ' ■ '""o.;^ . without the insuraqtor . 

immediaue supervision 

^. The CIS systerr. vail be 

replaced Janu-.r^ 1 1: ? , 
j7- ° V oy an in^epencer - s ji 



■ V 




program in whi^- 
munity- college 
vill approve a:, 
.dent stu^y' cour. 
the rules adopte 
ooard of governc 
California Comm. 
Colleges . 

State --T ^^pe_ ^ : laws , po^^c ~ : rules regul i 
guia^l-^/l^s ^ ey apply 1 3^ anting educatior„.-- 
deini;^w3red: . • ^ - (a) work experience,' (b) .a:lt^r- 
appfe^^hes ^oV'-^ rd meeting course requirements^ i . 
higfi>sfet:hoo;^ diploma :c) ron- tradit^ional educa^^. 
poat-secont-r.y Ieve_ ^nd voc lional education. 

A. Work- ex X -:_en^e 

Seconda- ^. The Education Codes a-^ 

N ^California ^dministra n 
Regulations (Title 5) 
• , places the awarding o. 

academic credit with r-^^ 
school authorities th; ' 
grant the diploma. 





: jr— 


s uri 




inc 


V er - 


wi' 


■ in 


by 


■ he 


S C '~ 




"ty 




■ r 


a- 


" e 




r th 




onal 






The Hart Bill introci . 
statewide requifemer. : 5 
for graduation: The Ed., 
caption Cede Section ;L2^ 
:also states that no tu- 
dent shall receive c di. - 
loma who has not com, ier r : 
the requirements as i re- 
scribed by the gove^ ._nc 
board . 

Additiior.ally tre L^- ma 
allov: s ::udent:s , witr__n 
approve 1 procedures . zc 
comple- T tne orescr. -:-eG 
course _f study ^hrc igh 
a'ltern ..c^-'e near. 5 su a: 
practical ::e~ -^-ns cration 
of skills m: competencies 
worX e::pe:. _e -e cr ccher 

ercper ^en^e , 



outside: s 

interdusc - .lar" st_ d 



independe: i:tudy, a: 
xrredit ea: - . at a F "5u- 
secondary __r Htitutio- . • 

Furthexmoid Calufor/ ia , 
has a coope -^itive voca- 
tional proc am which comr- . 
bines rele^- nt iy^ork^ exper-^ 
ience with el'ated instruc- 
tion th^t. e ibles students 
to. acquii:e ^ne knowledge, 
skills, ;anc attitudes 
necessary' tr. enter 'and/or 
progress ir ^ chosen 
occupation. ■ 

The govern nc board of a 
community allege district 
may award ne degree t)f 
associate m arts to a 
student' in grades 17 or 
14 who h^s cbiilpleted a 
specified number of hours 
or work in. an approved 
curridulufn in an occupa-^ 
rtional subject. 



B. 



Under provisions^ of t^ie 
Education Code, the dis- 
trict may-^grant credit 
to students enrolled in a 
' ^ - community fcollege for the 

satisfactory completion of 
. . cooperative work -experience 

education coordinator and 
meet ot^r SDE rules . 

Alternate approaches toward meeting course require- 
'ments - \ ^ 



Commurfety College 



s 



C. Non-tr4ditional education experience, 

Secondary ' . Title 5 regulations relate 

^ - to various types of credit 

^ an LEA may grant, such as 

■ - correspondence instruction, 

, ' military experience-^ appren 

ticeship activities. 

The Education Code provides 
that the r^overning^ board' • 
within the rules and 'r^gu-*. 
lations prescribed b^^ the 
board of governors of the 
California community colleg 

ay authorize credit for 
instmction by corr-espon- 
dence and through e>tamina-* 
tion to students who are 
enrolled in the regular 
, ' ' day schools. ^ « 

Anticipated. development and approximate date of additional 
legisla^tion , rule, regulations or policies in the^ grant- 
ing 'of edticational or academic credit for (a) worJf exper- 
ience, -(b) alternate approaches' toward meeting course 
requirements for the high' , schools di^ploma ,^ (c) . non-trad- 
itional experience as it concerns general, educatioi^^t 
the sepondary and post-SQCondary level and vocational 
education. ^ . . 




With the exception of coroetenr 
diploma programp being ei^oi^ed i 
levdl, both the' secondar- and* cc— 



"educational systems / 
. probably will maintain erii 
passac'i: of Proposition _^ . 
tiat^ve. .Proposition 12 a 
Amenc:r::ents may (cause some 
deve_::pment durinz: the 1^'' 



at least fc 
~ting 
Lhe t: 
d the 
ew pi 



V ..9 7 
a- 



IV. Plans des^JTned to implement the :eT'A r 
' . • YEDPA prcrrram in part^cula-r wh- rh rec 
depaxtfnenr of education to .^pci -:ve ::h 
cerhing tfie 'grajating Df ' acOTeni^ cr3d 
•(16) of tn^ 197.8 CETA Amen^mer.-i. 



In September cJf 1977 , governor J 
Youth Employment and Developme: r 
legislation , ^ funds ' wer.e ' provide a 
serve disadvantaged unemployed y 
state funds will be; used to imz:l 
.nsive youth program. While 
es a relationship between ecu 
el and the DeJJartment of La:r'^ 
establishes a relationship ... 
rtment of ^ducati<5n and the 
^ Dep^rtiasct (or state counz 




:e: 



pre 

F;. 



n school 
jconciary 
~ lece 

It ::ime,. 
.^.e r 3 the 
- on -r.i^ ■ 
3TA 
iroQram - 



d the ; ' 

tate ; 
res . con- •, 
Sqc. 103a; 



d .JiB ^3 98 ; 
:_nin ::r.is- 

.eral and 
compre-^ 
law rrran- 



the . iocaj^ 



^. the degree of your sr 
the granting of- educa 
for (a).\work experience, .(-b) 
meeting bourse requirements 
(C) no?i"traditibnal educa t 




io -n c 
JL. :he state 
en, .:«e _Sl:ate 
y lu ^< t De ve 1 op - 
/ the DOL) . 



^e^^ts or 1^ 
icademic . 
approaches 
^ -jh school 
riirn ces . ' t 




The timers very good for build: 
programs.^ Califorpia educationa: 
grairfs and* the^ federal Upward 'Bfe-. 
. agihg access 'to post-secondary- - 
\ advantaged.- youth , are growing s . 
"^tate' legislation enaferj&s LEAs^ 
curriculum. fo2^ high sg4^>1 truar 
CpJnmuhit^ college legislation/ i: 
non-traditionaL Instrucri^nay p: 
' ' . , ^ '* ' r — ^ 

Past programs ^ve at te-ptedv^o - r-^ spec-fic • * 
.problem^ in a f^r^iaent'ec fashio: '^^^porary make- 
•work oot>s, secondary ^ schools th:.- ~en a^sune that_t ^ 
"more pf the same" will eventua^_y 'motivate r.'he 'trualit*^.*^ 
or dropout, the vocation-al school in whichprovidesj 
specialized trainirig distant from 't,. workoTace. p ^ 
.There is now the collect ve opportu:. ty to ^mplenienl:* 



opei ative;^ youth 
rt ..i"ity prb-^ 
rperam , en/our-^ 
icn for di^s^ 
t_ally\ ; ?ecq.nt 
a.ice alternative 
dropouts 
sffesed support for' 
•ims . 
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^thouc -ful ptog: i.Tis -roviding holistic 
fragiHr .t^*d', lear znc and work experier 
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altern ? t e 
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nee* in- granting educaV 
^ work experience, (b) 

_ng fcourse requirements 
non-traditional educa-'. 
y -service 

-_r. g academic credit fo^ 
-rdary level. . LEA^ have 
ra^tive- tra^riing. programs 
_~atelY fi 'e pe3;cent of 
ite in wor.< experience 
i^5tr|cts . -eppjrt that ovfer 
students p 
ucation . 



epor 



ipate in . • 
;est number 



large , urba nj^di^stricts 



ppera'^tive pr ^rams require - sue ressf lil comple- 
f basic s,-:i^ s cour se /vork .in -^he; felctssropm 
to^ any. "trr r-. lA for .s Dr< experience ^^ias ses 
ing ^ subjec : "^uch :is ixijath^r English ma: tJe . 
D f'l^fill ne idksi-^ : c/rer requi rerhfents oz the 
crhool Clin .rulur. "^he classroom material^, 

^ide the c^zii^ are- , i.t may only -.quaMfy as^. 
ve hour 'c ^.dit . ' /^^ 



Summary of state's sr 
latibns of guideline^ 
cational or ^academic 
(b) alt^l^ate approac 
f or^ the nigh school c 
tional 'experience^ ^as 
secondary and p6st-se 

A. Work Experience^: 

Se,cQndary 



I 



:if'ic --aws , policies, rules, .regu 
-s they apply to granting*^ of edu- 
edit for (a) work experience, ^ 
fs toward meeting cour's^e recuir^m^i-t 
"ioma , (cO n6/i-traditi6nal educa- 

concerns general education 'at the, 
. ndary level • and - vocational educ'atio 



StatuteSi, and state board 
rules authorize LEA to 
determine e5^tent..pf aca- 
demic credit for w^rk 
experience in cocfperative 
^education and to de-^^op 



Alterna- 
ments : 



a^oroaches towar. 



programs .emselve . . 
15 acrs in p: ,marily 

- i:sory capac -ty. LE>. 

--iariv^ results in 
_riat-on ,of z jjoperati—e 
i-cat lOr. procrams . 

-eting ccur reguire- 



Non-trac -tirnal educatio-c- i:_:-:per _ence 



Secondary 



.. -±le author: 
Granting of ^. 
credit for . nc: 
-duca^ion expt 
r. r veve r , Fl c r*: 

" rative Zode^ 
L£A, aw^-rd . 
nigh scltoc ^ c 
Tiilitary- exp^ 

::dit ion , ' -he 
~^de students 

pportunity t 
fox perfoniiar 
ardiz^d tests 



•V 

; fot the 

iemic 

^radi tional 
-ence s . 
a Admin i- 
uthorizes - 
to two 
redits fcr 
^ ^erice. " In 
rules "pro- 
w'lth th|^ 
J earn credit 
ze -on stand- 



Community College 



Florida *adinir ^strative 
rule provider students 
with oppoTtur—ry to earn 
credit for pe: fo;:mance on, 
standardized rests wKich 
may exempt them of up to 
25% *df their course require- 
ments. 



Anticipated development , ;^nd. appro^wmate date of additional 
legrs^lation, rule, ^regulations or policies in the granting 
of educational or academic credit /for (a) work exper iejrice > 
(b) 'alternatie approaghes toward meeting opurse tequire- 
mepts for the high school diploma, i(c) non-traditional, 
experience as it concerns gdn^ai education at^ the 
secondary anji post-secondary level* and vocarional educa- 
tion. ' ' ^ 



r None* are antieipaited , -v' ^ 

Plans designed to implement the CETA program an^ the 
YEDPA. program in particular which require state' caepartm^.Vit ! 
of ^education to approve the' procedures concerning the 
granting of academic credit as in Sec, 103a (16) of the 
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■ s 

SDE acts in pr^raar^ly^ adv^sor\ capacity to LEA- 
Procedures, j^ere developed at. Li:A,/priine sponsor 
level . . 



V. Assessiftent of the de-r^re of your sr^te's interest in or 
concern wijth the trar -..ng of educ?-: . : nal or acad6Inic^ 
credit" fox (a) wc rk ^--:'er:Lencj5 , (1) .-ternate approaches 
toward meeting cc jr&£ requirements fv - the high school ^ 
diploma , (c) non-rra^i ^ t:. zr.al educa -^on- experiences • 

'A. Work Experience: ' ^ , 

' • - Secondary ' Cocperative work experience , 

programs are widely sup- 
^ - " . / ported. Vocational and' 

^ ' ' , basij skills education 

V, bp"^h are very popular. 

J. 

Community Coll :;e In light of declining 




en .'ollirfents , some reluc- 
tar e to grant academic 
creaii for w6rk ^experience . 

/ ' ■ 

B. Alte2!"nal:e appr ach-ss toward meeting course require- 
ments : • \ - 

^ - \ 7 . ^ ^ • 

Secondary ^ v No opposition 'to the use- 

basic job skills classes 
fulfill core require- 
Iftenrg as long^aS they fall 
^^'witnin .the core, .area, 

. C. Non-§raditional education experiences:/^ .. 

Secondary ^ I . Support of ne«-traditional 

expeirience varies • 



Marylwid . ^ 

Srati's experience with granting ^^up'atic^nal or^^cademic = 
credit for (a) ' work experience/ \hy alt^prirate approaches 
Reward meeting ccSurse requirements for the hig^ school ^ 
dj-ploma / (c) non-tr'kditional educ actional experience i 
(i.e./ community servicej . 



Seqondary , ■ ^ ^ \^ addition to ear^f^Jlg 



A. Work experience: 

Seqondary , ^ ) 

7 ^ credits during the regular 




sfchool day and year, 
credits may be earned 
through such programs' as 

* ^ summer school, evening' 
. * ^. school, correspondence 

' courses tutoring , exam- 
ination, work study pro- 
' — - grams : or -^'exper ience out-' 

side the school. 

Community College Individual colleges have 

autonomy in gr.anting 
.credit for work and re- 
lated i experience . 

\ t \ 

Alte^nats^ approaches: 

Secondary Possible alternatives to 

i four year enrollment al- 

so exist, namely: ac- 
celerated twentMj-credij 
program, early college 
admi's^sion program^ ea/ly 
admission to approvec 
^ocation, technical, or ' 
other post-secondary 
school job entry train- 
ing program. General Ed- 
ucational Development 
' ' - Testing'' (GED) proofram. 

Locali^ school systems . 
.^1 ■ have the authority to , « 

' award credit vjithin the 

state* board graduation 
s. requirements . /.The state 

, -department of education 
grants credit directly 
I ^ ^ \ through the GED process 

0 ^ . and through 'an external 
^ diploma process. 
x» ^ • ^ ^ , ' 

Tlje^ SDE 'provides train- 
' y \^T^g^ and techJiica^l assis— v 
' taffice to LEAs in the in- ' 
' , stallat^on of experience 
^ \- ba^sed career education 

• ' ^ V *' as ^n alternative educa- 
tion process-, especially 

. V * ' for students with special 



^ .''^ ■ ' -his. ■ 



ne&d^--gif^ea^ and- talent-' 
' ^ ed, .handicapped and ec- 

^ ^ , onprnically disadvantaged. 

Community College ^ Most colleges do ^provide 

*i ^ ► credit through' the Co]?- 

\ J . lege .Level ^Examini^tio/ - 

T Program' (CLEP) and ddlrect 

examination. ' 

. / / ^ • ■ \ ' :^ 

state's specific laws, policies, rules, re'gulations or 
guidelines as they -apply to grai¥ting of educational or • 
academic- credit for. {A) work experience, (b) alternate'^ 
approaches'. t^oward meeting course, requirements 'for the 
high school diploma , (c) non-traditional educationa!^ 
experience as it - concerns general education at the ^ 
secondary and post-secondary level and vocational educa- 
tion^ 

A. Work experience i ^ % < ' . , 

Secondary ' The constitution gives 



the state board *the au- 
thority* to detei^min^. the 
elementa^ry and secondly 
educational -policies and 
to adopt bylaws>(« fuLes 1 
and regulatiofrs for the 



administration of the 
" , ' , ' public school 'system 



Which, when adopted arid 
published, have the force 
of law-^ The 'state depart- 
meiVt has developed, guide- 

esappii^jC^rig to credit 
for work ^xj 



Commun i t y " Co 1 1 ege Academic or "educational' 

^1 credit must be aw\rded 



4 



in accordance with\ the 
State Board for Hi^ Ed- 
ucation's Mln^^ * 
dards fof^Two Year Col- 
Leges > 



Anticipated development and approximate data of addi- 
tionaL'^legislaticSn, rulea, regulations or policies ip ' 
the, granting of education 'or .academic credit for (^) 
work experience, (b) alte^nAte approaches toward meet- 
ing course requirem^ts for the l^igh school dipldm'a , 



(c,) non-traditional experience as it concerns general 
education at the secondary >and post-secondary leVel and 
vacati6nal education. - . 

in January of I'gTlMs^e ^tate board adopted Project 
^lasic as the number tone privity of the -Maryland ^ 
%ta-t-e Departirtent of ►-^ducabion ; The iniweion of Pro- 
ject Basic is to estabO^sh by '1982 competency ' based 
graduation prerequisitesXii? f iy^.^arf^?«^of human ac- 
tivity: basic- skills, surV>Lvgl skills , citizenship 
skills, skills in prepara;trionr 'itsa: the worlds of , work 
and lei-sure skills. .A plan f or ^e imple?hentation. 
of Project Ba-sic has been developed and is or/ 
schedule . . . ■ .* ^ 

... J ■ - ' • '. ' " 

, ■ An important aspect of Project Basib will be th'a^ 

development of assessment tasks vand "instructional.. 
■•• materials for .each o-f thp- specif ied competencies.' 

A variety of a'ssessment procedures will be used. 

At the communitV ^cpllege level, revisions are cur- 
- rently being made in the minimum standards- Ji ap-. 
proved, they wi^ll\ go 'into' effect on July 1, 197S. * 



Plans designed to implement tjie CE^'A proqram, and the^' 
JfEDPA program; in particular/ wh^ch. require the state de- 
partment of edpqation to approve the procedures conc^n- 
ing 'the granting of academic credit" as in Sec. 103a (16) 
of the 1978' CETA ^jmendments . ^ , ^ ^ ' 

State SuperiUitemJent ^as pinovided .strong leadei\ship 
in .encouragihg /fpca-l - school, aystems 'to become -ac- 
- tiyely involyed in. c,arrying out the provisions of 
YEDPA. ^ In -a'dditJ.on, ^- the instructional divi sibns pf 
the SDE ..(iristrruction^ ' special education, vocatiohal- 
techhicaA, , and compensatory/ urban'and special' pro- 
grams) a^e specifying -fend carrying out the 'depart- 
ments 's responsibilities in relation to CETA gener- 
ally and to YE^PA spec if^ic ally ; - \ 

At the .community college level no^ plans have been/ 
made up to^tIlis time. . 5 ' ^- 

^ V ' ^ • • 

Assess*i^t of. the degree lof your state ' s ipteregt in or . 
-concern with tihe granting*o:f educational or a^j^emic 
credit <^or (aX work experience^ (b) alternate* ^i^proaches 
toward meeting coiirse requirements for the higHVschool 
diplom^, icy non-traditional educational experiences 
^ • ' ^ l . ' • , . _ _ ^ -T 

There is a-^igh -degree of interedrVin this area^^nd- 
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/ ma»j*or programs andT activities h-^ve been initiated as 
a' result of this interest: the state ' s^giraduation • 
requirements/ which enal(.le credits to be earned 

• through a'vairiefy. of traditional <and . npn-tradition,al 
.prbce4ures;' the.* competency bas.ed educational {Srpgrarn 
]$:nowri. as .1^r6^(^t Basic ;' . ^he svippooft of alterna^t^ve 
exp'^rienp^ and community based-, ecJ^acational programs 

' "^ni^, the(jexternal diploma -X 




Tii^ State Boa2;'d Community Colltegee has been ver.]v^ 

interested ..over, the' past four ^ars.*! 

, . Michigan ^ 

. . -K ^ ' I " • • : ' * . 

State ' s experienceT with granting educational or academic 

credit for (a) work experience , (1d1 alternate approaches 

taward meeting cour.se requirements f^r the high school 

diploma, (c) non.- traditional educational experience . 

(i\e.^ community service^ . 



Work experience ; 
Secondary 





Michigan, through the 
state'^ s 54 0 school dis- 
tricts, has awarded aca- 
demic credi.t for work 
experience- This credit 
has usually been for , ^ 
school related employ- 
ment e . g . cooperative 
vocational education pro- 
gram, in-school work, 
work experience programs, 
CETA programs servicing 
in-school youth. Each 
individual district de- 
termines what' credit, is ' . 
awarded and for wha€ex- 
periences. In some 
caSes this is influenced 
by laws concerning state ^ 
school aid, categcl^.ical ^^i^p^r 
programs and accredita- ^ 
tion standards. 



B.' Alternate ' approaches towarcj meeting course require- 
Iments : . , . * 



Credit for 'military experience , community service , 
family skills in the case of parents and previous 
ertipToyiment . ' , - 



v., > > . . 

Summary of st^te'-s apecific laws, policies, rules, regu- 
lations and guidelines as they, apply to granting of ed-X 
.ucational or academic credit'" for (a) work experience, 
(b) alternate approaches toward ih^tifg toufse require- 
ments for the high school diplo^ 'U) non-traditional 
educationa^. experience as it concerns general education 
at the secondary and post-secondary level and' vocational 
education, s- . ' : 

• ■ ' . ■ * . ■ 

In all cases the state code and statutes provide the 
district with the option' of granting- academic cred- 
it. Indirectly, the state may influence the grant- 
, mg of ci;edit throTigh the state school ai^ appropria- 
tions and. the specific programmatic requirements of 
categorical programs including vocational, education. 

Cpmmun it y.. colleges have often recognized non-tradi- 
. tional experience by awarding advanced placement and 
'institutional credit"? However,' this credit is not 
always transf errable to other two or four year in- 
stitutions. 

Anticipated development and approximate date of addi- 
tional legislation, rules, r.egulations or- policies in the 
granting of educational or academic credit for (a) work 
experience, (b) alternate approaches toward meeting 
course requiremen^ts for the" high* school diploma, (c) non- 
traditional experience as it concerns general education 
at the secondary and post-secondary level and vocation- 
al education. ■ 

I ■ 

No statutory changes are anticipated. ' ^ 

^ Plans designed to implement the CETA program and' the ' 
YEDPA program in particular which require the state de^ 

^rtment of education to approve the procedures concern- 
ing the 'granting of academic credit as in Sec. 103a (16) 
of the 1978 CETA Amendments. 

^ The state's role with respect to section 103a (16) 
of the CETA amendments probably will not change 
significantly. While we have reviewed the legisla- 
tion, no major decision will be made pending receipt 
of the final riiles and regulations regarding CETA.- 

- ■ c 

Assessment of the degree of your state's interest in or 
concern with the granting- of educational or academic 
credit for (a) work expetience,, (b) alternate approaches 
tcDward meeting course requirements for. the high school 
diploma, (c) non-traditional educational experience. 
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* Wevjiaive become increasingly interested in the grant 
ing of academic credit and have explored and pilot- 
ed oti^ny- different approaches including non-tradi- 
: ' rtion^l-rdegree programs; external degrees and CLEP. 

. , ; V Minnesota 

^ Historical/bacikgroilfnd of experience with gra^nting educa 
tionai or academic credit for (a) worJ^ exper ienae (b) 
alternate^^approaches toward meeting course requirements 
for the higji 'school ^iplofna , (c) non-tradltdonal educa- 
tional e^^perienc.^ ^°™^^^i'^y service) . 

A. Work' experience : , , 

The local district has been responsible for deter- 
mining the amount .of credit that is granted for 
' work experience. .' * • 

4 ' . . . . . . ■ ■ • ■' ; 

B. Alternate approaches toward ^neeting 'course .requirer 
ment^ for the high school diploma : ,^ 

Three units in the comipunicat ion , skills- are re- 
quired for graduation. Tor those who need basic 
skills, reading can ;^be used to fulfill this re- • 
quirement-f . ■ * \ . 

C. Non- traditional educational experience: 

Minnesota ' requires a six-hour day but some of tMs 
time'can be spent out of the school building.'/' 
Students may earn credit for graduation through 
I non-employment community based programs. Through 

planning- with* a teacher, the student m^y earn cred- 
it for instrijgtional services that are community 
service -€ype.. The students must be accountable to 
the school and the school must be responsible fbr 
the learning experience of the students. 

Summary of state's specific laws, policies, rules, re- 
gulation or guidGvlines as they apply to. granting of ed- 
ucational or/academic credit for (a) work experience , 
(b) alterj^^e approaches toward meeting course re<5uire- 
ments 'f6r the hijgh school diploma, (c.) non-traditional 
educational experience as it concerns general educa- 
tion at the secondary and post-secondary level and 
vocational education. 

A.- Work experience: ' 
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Secondary There is no rule tha^:-ap- 

plifes to the granting of 
' ^ / • "educational credit for 

an appro^yed vocational 
education cooper'at'ivye 
.program. Chapter 5A 
Secondar^^ Vocational 
ruljss pertain specif ical - 
ly to the criteria for 
"program approval. For 
exampSle , a vocational 
cooperative program or 
"work experience. program 
must include a seminar 
which shall consist of a 
/minimum of 50 -minutes per 
V day or. 250 minutes per 
week. 

When the seminar convenes 
two or fewer times per 
week, minimum of 200 min- 
utes is required. 

Chapter Six^'Post Secon- 
dary Vocational Technical 
Education Administrative 
' rule referes to intern- 

ship programs. . ^ 

B. Alternative approaches toward course requirements: ^ 



Community College' 



-Secondary 



Educ . 40 communications 
skills courses are re- 
"quired- for graduation. 
Reading, speaking, writ- 
ing , listening and com- 
munication are consider- 
ed basic skills. 



Non-traditional experiences 



Secondary 



Educ' 44 refers to non- 
employment community 
based programs at the 
senior high level. > 



III. Anticipated development and approximate date of addi- 
tional legislation , rules, regulations or policies in 
the granting of educational or academic credit for 
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(a) 'ork experience, (b alternate approaches toward 
meeting course requirements for the high school diploma 
(c) non-traditional exper ienge^as it concerns general 
education at the secondary and 'post-seeondary iWel and 
vocational education. ' • ' 

^ Present policy to allow school districts to deter- 
mine credib> is supported by the vocational division. 

No additional change is' expected in 'the near future, 
in the area of basic skills or non-traditional ed- 
ucation, experiences. Present 'ruLes allow a gr^at 
^ "range of flexibility. " , - " 

Plans designed to implement the CETA* program and the 
YEDPA=^ program>.ih par±iculai" which require the state de- 
^partment of education to approve the procedures concern- 
ing- the. granting of academic credit as in Sec. 103a (16) 
of the 1978 CETA 'amendroehts^ 

The. Minnesota,,.Depar,fcment of Education is currently 
compilihg a document of procedures for approving 
"academic credit" policies developed by the LEAs. 

Assessment of the degre^ of your state's interest in 
or concern with the granting of educational or academic 
credit for (a) work experience, (b) alternate approach- 
es toward meeting Course requirements for the hiigh 
school diploma, (c) nonrtradition'al education exper- 
iences. ^ 

Committees representing educators from the junior 
high, ^nior high, vocational training institutes 
and prime sponsor per sonnel developed sample- polic- 
ies for work experience within vocational education 
including mentally handicapped • students to receive 
crediz for work/education experience. Students can 
substi-ute a course of reading rather than English 
if the:.r reading ability s::ore is at the third 
grade lev^l. In addition, the educatibnal coopera- 
tive program is designed for' the dropout students. 

.0 New York 

State's experience with granting educational or academic 
credit for (a) work experience , (b) alternate approaches 
reward meeting course requirements for the high school 
diploma , (c ) non- traditional educational experiences 
(i.e. community service) . 
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Work Experience; ^ 

The Bureau of Agricultural Education* in 1910 began 
the work ejcperien^e program in Mew Yof k:^^-S4^ate . 
' Other bur eausBtf^an cooperative education programs, 
'until 197^4 there were a »total of '403, work ex- 
perience/c6operatiye^|||Sucation programs. 

For the next few yearfe , hoWever , the. number gener- 
ally decreased. But with the passage of the 1977 . 
Amendment to the 'i^ETA/ interest has indreased 



:k: ex 



In most of the work: experience programs in New ^ 
^I^York State / students may earn one unit of R^ents 
credit for each 300 hours of on-the-job supervised 
work experience. . ^ ■ - 

B- Alternate approaches toward meeting course require- 
ments for the high school diploma: ^ * 

'Please see h ( bliographic/ if^ef erence : (New York....)' 

C-. Non- traditional educational expej^ence: 

(Elease see bibliographic reference :» New York . . ^ . ) 

Summary of state's specific laws, policies, rules, regula 
tions or guidelines as they apply to granting of edtica- 
tiohal or academic credit for (a) work experience, (b) 
alternate approaches toward meeting course requirements 
for the high school diploma, (c) non-traditional educa- 
tional experience as it concerns general education at 
the secondary and , post-secondary level and vocatiorlal 
education. , 

"^The Minimum Requirement for School in New -Ork 
Sta'te" cover, but are not limited to, attendance, 
length^/i'fcfcf 'school year and school day, teacher load \\ 
_n high -school - subjects of instruction, required by 
statute; subje is of instruction required by Regents 
rules and Commi-ssioner 's regulations, examinations 
and high schoc.. diploma requirements (including the 
-^^ school equivalency-diploma) . 

Althc .:gh the sc:hool to employm^^t programs are lim- 
ited -o school dropouts and potential dropouts, the 
regul-tions are used in the other work experience, 
■ f cooperative education programs. 
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Anticipated cjevelopntent, and approximate date of addi- 
tional legislation, rules, regulations or policies in 
the granting of educational* or academic credit for-ta) 
work experience, '(b) alternate a'pproaches tbward meet- ^ 
ing course requirements of the /high ^hool diploma, (c) 
non-traditional| experience as it cqncerns general educa- 
tion atthe secondary and po''st->&econdary level and voca- 
tional education . ^ ' . ^ 

There is a <:ontinuing ' internal policy review in . ^ 
^ ttiese areas. ^ ^ ' 

Plans d^signe(5 to implement the CETA prbgram and the 
YEDPA program in particular which frequijje the state' ^ 
department of education to approve .the procedures con- _ 
cerning the granting of academic credit as^ih Sec. 103a- 
(16) of the 1978 CETA Amendments. 'i",-/ ) 

A pattern of cooperation at the county level is em^ 
^ ^ erging. * DOL/CETA/YEDPA director s - are working with' 
the administrato:5*s of the lafgfer LEAs andi^ith the' 
d*irectors of boarc^ of cooperative editcation who : 
represent smaller component school districts. Many, 
, , of the large LEAs already hav,e approved work ex- 
perience programs in place. The smaller component 
high school principals ar^ being assisted with ap- 
plications f Or approval of wcj^k experience programs 
in order to be able to grant academic Credit to 
their participating students, " ^ - j ' 

Assessment of tbe degree of your state's interest in or 
concern with the gr all ting of. educational or academic 
cradit for (a) wotk experience, (b) alternai^ "approaches 
toward meeting cm^rse requirements for the l^igh* school ^ 
diploma, (c) non-traditional education experiences. ^ 

CETA funding is bein^ 'welcomed in any schooj..-.^^- 
trict where reductions in school hxuag^ts'^'^e eli- 
' - minating such positions as work >exper ience coordina-\ 
tor and causing fewei;* counseloifs jfhd teachers to be 
available to- supervise student/ workers and to teach 
the related classroom instruct!^. In ..addition 
to sj:udent wages, YEDPA is provi^:irftg certified tea- 
cher- tec hni-cal assistance to help the LEA coordina- 
tor with the paper work, related classroom instruc- 
tion, and on-the- jobsite supervision. This coopera- 
tive arrangement meets the requirements arid fulfills 
the objectives of DOL/CETA/SDE and keeps the con- 
trol of the awarding of academic credit for: work 
experience programs /Ln the fiands of the locals, high 
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school principals . 



In ^aa^jr&icSn, incentive gr^nt^ have been receiVed-wfero 
develop^^axid demonstrate exemplary^ insghool youth ^ 
training prograiTvs\during the 1978^79' school wear , i_ 
with particular emphasis :upon academic credit^ for 
work experience. P ' * ' 1 • ^ 

Curriculum is bj^ing develc5ped with 'the assistance' 
of the SDE to. provide instruction ir the life and 
coping skill^ and. in .the basic comp^^^^encies cf - • 
mathematics /*wr-ii:ing ^and reading 

Committees representing fedujators :&rom tfie junior « 
hig}>f senioa^ t^igh^ /vocationa'l training institutes 
and prime sponsor- personnel develcJ^d sample p'oli- ^ 
cie^ for w^ixJ^ Vexper ience within vocational educa- 
tion including 'mentally handicapped students to re-' 
ceive credit for work/education .e::perience . Stu- 
dents- can substitute a course' of reading rather 
than English it their reading abi. y s^ore is^arfc 
the third grade level. } Ii/ addit_ the "education- 
al . cooperative program -is designc for the dropout* ^ 
students . 
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